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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


It is common knowledge that these days in India increasing 
attention is being paid to research in the Social Sciences and the 
Humanities both by university teachers as also by university students. 
But so far, we find, there has been complete indifference towards 
what happens to the results of these researches. Scores of first rate 
dissertations are being denied publication, and one wonders if they 
will ever see the light of the day. We would want to point out that 
all research in Social Science is bound to prove barren and fruitless 
and will defeat its own ends unless something is immediately done 
by the Central Education Ministry and the Universities to make it 
possible for the researches of promising, intelligent young men to 
reach the hands of more people than the three examiners. How 
can we be sure of advances in theoretical research unless we all know 
what has already been done? How does a social science or a huma- 
nity justify itself if researches made within its sphere cannot be 
applied just because they are put in cold storage in some dusty 
almirahs of a university library ? And how can we justify the exis- 
tence of post-graduate teaching at the universities if such teaching 
leads us to no fruitful applications nor to any possibilities of theoreti- 
cal advance ?. It need hardly be repeated that research studies are 
only half done until they are publicized and made available for corro- 
boration, verification and application. Here is a matter that should 
receive top consideration at the hands of both the Central Govern- 
ment as also the Universities. Irrepairable loss is being done to 
the social sciences as well as the humanities by the prevailing financial 
stranglehold. Here is a bottleneck which must be removed, if the 
results of social science research are to be useful. 


* * * * * 


In July last, the Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society had 
its annual meeting under the chairmanship of Dr. Sita Ram, the 
President of the Society. All the office-bearers were re-elected. The 
vacancy caused by Dr. Bina Roy’s absence from Lucknow, has been 
filled up by the election of Mr. D. K. Sen. 


bo 
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Speaking on the occasion, Dr. Sita Ram expressed satisfaction 
that in a country like ours a scientific journal like “The Eastern 
Anthropologist” had succeeded in maintaining itself and is financially 
stable yet. Euolgising the activities of the society, he suggested 
that the Society should ask for financial help from the State Govern- 
ment for publishing its research work. Coming as it does from the 
Chairman of the U.P. Universities Grants Committee, it has certainly 
raised hopes. 


* * * * * 


Prof. D. N. Majumdar, editor of the journal, was in Europe for 
a month in September. He attended the Population Conference 
convened by the U.N.O. at Rome as a delegate. Later on he attended 
an International Sociology Conference at Beaune in France. He 
was in London and also visited Cambridge University, to acquaint 
himself with the latest developments in research and studies there. 


* * * * * 


In November an international symposium on Interdisciplinary 
Studies was held at Poona, in the Deccan College Post-graduate 
research Institute, organised by Prof. Milton Singar, of Anthropology 
Department, Chicago University. Prof. Norman Brown of Pennsyl- 
vania University, presided. Among the participants were Prof. 
D. G. Karve of the Planning Commission, Prof. D. R. Gadgil and 
Dr. Dandekar of the Gokhale Institute Poona, Dr. 8S. M. Katre, 
Dr. H. D. Sankalia and Dr. Iravati Karve of the Deccan College, 
Prof. Raghavan from Madras University, Prof. S. K. Chatterji, M.P., 
from Calcutta, Prof. A. 8. Altekar from Patna and Prof. D. N. 
Majumdar from Lucknow. The Rockfeller Foundation was re- 
presented by Dr. Evan Rogers and Mr. C. Gilpatrick, while the Ford 
Foundation was represented by Dr. Wade Jones. The possibility 
and prospects of interdisciplinary studies in India, village studies, 
action research and evaluation projects were discussed for three days. 
A statement on the status and needs of interdisciplinary studies in 
the social sciences was drawn up. The papers submitted by the 
participants, will be published, under the editorship of Prof. Norman 
Brown and the proceedings by Prof. Milton Singar. 


VILLAGE ORGANIZATION AND AUTHORITY 
AMONG 
THE LAMBADAS OF THE DECCAN! 


R. PrakasH Rao 


According to the census of India, 1941, the total population of 
the Lambadas, also known as the Banjaras, in the State of Hyderabad 
was 4,04,614%, The recent 1951 census reveals that their population 
has gone up by some six lakhs, but further details have not yet been 
published. 

Early Huistory®: Various fanciful accounts are given of the 
origin of these colourful people who in their physical appearance, 
dress and speech are so different from the rest of the people in this 
region and it is difficult to find any consistency or significance in 
any of them. But all agree in assigning to them a North Indian 
origin and in regarding Marwar as their original home. They claim 
to be an offshoot of the Kshatriyas and of Rajput extraction. 

The first mention* of the Lambadas of the Deccan, on historical 
record, is to be found in the writings of Mohamed Kasim Ferishta 
who mentioned them about two hundred years ago in his A History 
of the Rise and Progress of the Mohamedan Faith in the Country of 
Hind. 

In his accounts of Mohamedan monarchs of the Deccan, he 
recorded that a large convoy of Banjara bullocks was seized by Khan 
Khanan, the brother of Feroz Shah Bahmani in the year 1417 when 
the former Prince rebelled and made an attempt on the throne of 
Gulbarga, then the capital of the Deccan. Ferishta called them 
grain merchants, who travelled about the country from one end of 
the Deccan to the other. 

It is believed that the Lambadas came in to the South along with 
the great armies of the Moghul Emperors when they invaded the 
South. They helped the imperial army fighting in an exhausted 
country far from their supplies, by supplying a fearless and reliable 
transport service. The following anecdotes are related about their 


service : 


1 This paper is based on field investigations on the Lambadas @aaliiu@ms. Grateful 
acknowledgements are made to the Osmania University for financing this 


research. 
2K. A. Gafoor: Social Service among the Tribes and Backward Classes in Hydera- 


bad. p. 2. 
3 L. K. A. Iyer: The Mysore Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, 1928, p. 136. 


4 Thid p. 138 
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The Lambadas evidently came to the Deccan with Asifjan some- 
times called Asif Khan, Vazir of Shah Jehan, in the year 1630 
or thereabouts®. Bangi and Thangi Nayaks had with them one 
hundred and eighty thousand bullocks and Bhagwandas Wadtiya 
having only 52,000. They accompanied Asif Khan carrying his 
provisions during his raid in the Deccan against Bijapur. 

It was the object of Asifjan to keep these bullocks well up with 
his force and so much were they prized by that vazir that he was 
induced to give an order to Bhangi and Thangi Nayaks as they put 
forward excuses regarding the difficulty of obtaining grass and water 
for the cattle. The order engraved on copper and in gold letters 
runs as follows :— 

“Ranjan ka pani, chappara ghas, Din ka tin khoon maaf, aur 
jehan Asifjan ke ghode, wahan Bhangi, Thangi ka bail.’’ 

The meaning of the inscription seems to be: 

“Tf you can find no water elsewhere, you may take even from 
the pots of my followers; grass you may take from the roofs of 
their huts and if you commit three murders a day, I may even 
pardon this, provided that where I find my cavalry, there I can 
find always Bhangi and Thangi’s bullocks.” 

The Lambadas took service not only under the Delhi emperors 
but also under the rulers of Satara and subsequently under the 
Poona Raj and the Subahship of the Nizam‘®. 

General Briggs writes as follows : 

“The peace of 1792 signed under the walls of Sri Ranga Patnam 
dispersed the allied armies and the Lambadas returned to their 
respective ranges north of the Krishna. In the year 1798, how- 
ever, a similar confederation between H. H. the Nizam and the 
British Government took place in order to reduce the power of 
the restless and ambitious sovereign of Mysore and the services 
of the Lambadas were again called forth. The British Resident 
advanced Rs. 1,50,000 to the Chief at Hyderabad and there were 
mustered below the Ghats 25,000 bullock loads of grain which 
had accompanied the Nizam forces under the command of Sir 
John, Malcolm.’’? 

Orme mentioned the Lambadas as having supplied comte 
de Bussy with store, cattle and grain when besieged by the Nizam’s 
army at Hyderabad’. 

These fascinating immigrants from the North remained in the 
Deccan and inspite of coming into contact with different castes and 


L. K, A. Iyer: The Mysore Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, 1928, p. 139. 
L. K. A. Iyer: The Mysore Tribes and Castes, Vol. IT, 1928, p. 140. 
Ibid p. 141. 


Thurston; Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Vol. IV, 1909, p. 210, 
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creeds, have retained the characteristic features of their culture, 
z., dress, dialect, mythology and rituals. For several years until 
the modern modes of transport replaced their service, they were the 
only means of supply to the different parts of the extensive State. 

Tn the words of Navi Singh of Bheemavaram, Chenur Taluq, 
Adilabad district, “I remember the days when I was about ten years 
old and went along with herds of cattle of Machlibandar to bring salt. 
It took six months for us to return. We used to camp at places 
where water was available and were camping in tents; the tents made 
of rough country-made blankets. If a woman gave birth to a child, 
the baby was carried in a basket on the head. We slept on the grass 
in thick forests and we were afraid neither of snakes nor wild animals. 
We also used to sell salt on credit. Salt was supplied to the people 
in the summer and money was collected in the rainy season. We 
not only sold salt but also transported large knots of timber from 
one place to another. For this we charged two rupees per bullock- 
load. If Deshmukh® or Shaukar!® asked us to undertake the trans- 
port of grain on our pack bullock we accepted that also.” From this 
and several similar accounts it is clear that life of the Lambadas was 
essentially nomadic. For reasons of earning their livlihood they 
had to move in bands—men, women and children, and only 
temporarily could they have ‘any settled life.’ 

The Tanda: With the increase and developments in the modern 
means of transport the occupation of the Lambadas became obsolete 
being too slow and risky. These nomadic people were forced to 
abandon their nomadic way of life and had to take to a more settled 
existence. Consequently most of them have taken to agriculture 
for their livelihood; some are petty traders and merchants and others 
are labourers. They live in detached clusters of huts, known as 
Tandas normally at some distance from the villages with mixed 
population of Hindu castes and tribes. These Tandas vary in size. 
A Tanda may have from twenty to more than three hundred huts. 
Ordinarily, if a Tanda consists of hundred huts or less, there is only 
one headman for it. If the Tanda consists of more than hundred 
huts, it is invariably found to be divided into a number of smaller 
settlements, each consisting of fifty to sixty huts and having a head- 
man of its own. 

The Nayak: The headman of the Tanda is called the Nayak. 
The Nayakship is an important institution among‘the Lambadas. 
He is responsible to maintain law and order in the Tanda and also 
looks to its general welfare. He knows all the people in his Tanda 


9 Deshmukh: High Official of the Village. 
10 Shaukar: The local businessman. 
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and possesses substantial information about all persons in the settle- 
ment. In the course of my field-work, I was greatly impressed by the 
factual knowledge that most of the Nayaks had regarding the majority 
of the inhabitants of their settlement. In several cases they knew the 
approximate ages of all children. Everyone in the Tanda is expected 
to consult him before starting any significant undertaking. He 
represents his Tanda to the officials of the Government. He is 
expected to be truthful, honest, intelligent and to have a judicious 
and understanding temperament. Generally, he is a man of 
substance and is able to maintain the whole Tanda during brief 
spells of calamities, disasters and famines. 

In general, succession to Nayakship is hereditary but the rule 
is flexible. On the death of the Nayak, his youngest son, if he is 
intelligent, is known for his understanding and is believed to be 
capable of managing the affairs of the Tanda succeeds him. If not, 
the Tanda people decide which one among the sons of the Nayak 
should succeed him. Usually, one who has the above-mentioned 
qualities is selected as the Nayak of the Tanda. 

A special ceremony is held for succession to the office of the 
Nayak. The Nayaks of other neighbouring Tandas are invited. 
A long turban (pagri) is brought by the elders of the Tanda on 
behalf of the residents of the settlement. In the presence of the 
Nayaks and all the people belonging to the Tanda, the elders present 
the turban to the man who is selected to succeed to the office. There 
he ceremonially wears the turban of office. With this he is formally 
installed in office. The new Nayak then gives a feast. 

If a Nayak dies without any male heir, then the people of the 
Tanda elect some other intelligent man of the settlement, preferably 
a member of the deceased Nayak’s clan (got). If they cannot find 
a suitable man in that clan some one with requisite qualities from 
another clan may be selected for the Nayakship. 

After his succession to the headship of the settlement the Nayak 
strives his best to carry out the duties and responsibilities of his office. 
He endeavours to act very cautiously and to see that the people of 
his Tanda remain satisfied. He is expected to maintain his dignity 
at different measures that he adopts in discharging the duties of his 
office. At the time of marriage negotiations, he accompanies the 
party of his 7'’anda and speaks on their behalf. He often has a deci- 
sive voice in determing the expenditure to be borne by the two 
parties. During the marriage ceremony two rupees (one from each 
side) are paid to the Nayak. ; 

If the Nayak dies leaving behind an infant male child, another 
person from the Yanda, preferably, the brother of the deceased, 
provided he fulfills the conditions, is selected. He holds this office 
for life. Even when the child comes of age, he will not be removed: 
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from the office. After his death, if the grown-up boy has the 
yenaag qualities for the Nayakship, he may be installed in that 
office. 

In Adilabad district, after the death of a Nayak, the Tanda 
people consider one of the sons of the deceased, but if they find some- 
one else more eminantly suitable for that office, they may select 
him for the Nayakship. After that, an agreement is signed between 
the people and the man who has thus been elected. The signing of 
the agreement instals the nominee in office. 

The Karbhar: The Nayak is assisted in discharging his duties 
by a Karbhar. He is appointed by the Nayak. The Karbhar must 
be able to help and give his opinion regarding even complicated 
matters. When the Nayak is away from the Tanda, ordinary cases 
may be decided by the Karbhar who acts in the place of the Nayak. 
But if an important decision has to be taken or a complicated case 
has to be settled, he awaits the Nayak’s return. 

Between the death of a Nayak and the selection of another, all 
the affairs of the Tanda are managed by the Karbhar. 

After the death of a Karbhar, if one of his sons is intelligent 
enough to carry on the duties of the Karbhar he will be appointed 
in his father’s place, otherwise someone else may be appointed. 

The Panchayat: If the Tanda consists of less than hundred huts, 
its Panchyat will consist of the Nayak, who will be the head-Panch 
and some other elders from the settlement. The Panchayat takes 
important decisions on behalf of the settlement and settles the 
disputes of the Tanda. If the settlement has some non-Lambada 
residents such as the Gollas, the Koyas and the Madiga, their head- 
man is also invited to sit in the Panchayat. If one of the parties 
to the dispute is a non-Lambada, the presence of non-Lambada elder 
is regarded as essential. The elders argue on behalf of his people, 
although the final verdict is given by the head-Panch. It is not 
necessary that all the members of the Panchayat should be present 
whenever they have to settle a dispute. If the Nayak who is the 
head-Panch, and three or four other members are present, the 
Panchayat can proceed with its business. But the presence of the 
head-Panch is essential. 

The composition of the Panchyat of larger settlements is different. 
As they are divided into a number of distinct quarters, each quarter 
consisting of fifty to sixty huts and having a Nayak of its own, 
ordinary disputes (not serious offences) are settled by the Nayaks 
of the respective quarters. But serious offences and complicated 
disputes are settled by the larger Panchayat for the whole settle- 
ment. The Panchayat for such big T'andas consists of all the Nayaks 
of the different quarters and a head-Panch is elected from among 
them. If non-Lambadas like the Gollas, the Koyas and the Madigas 
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have their separate caste-blocks, they have their own head-man 
known as the Kulapu Pedda manishi. He too will have a seat in 
the Panchayat, and will have a rank equal to that of the Nayak. 
Whenever the Panchayat sits, it is not considered necessary that all 
its members should be present but a majority of them should be there. 
The presence of the head-Panch is, however, regarded as essential. 

Whenever the Panchayat sits, representatives of non-Lambadas 
are also invited. If they are unable to attend for some reason, the 
Panchayat will not mind their absence, if it is considering a dispute 
involving only the Lambadas. But if the Panchayat has to settle 
a dipute between a Lambada and a non-Lambada, their presence 
is regarded as essential. Rather than hearing a case in their absence, 
the Panchayat proceeds to fix another day when the non-Lambada 
elders can possibly participate in its deliberations. 

Members of the Panchayat express their opinions on the merits 
of the case and thus assist the head-Panch in arriving at a decision. 
The decision itself is, in the final analysis, the responsibility of the 
head-Panch. The Nayak or the head-Panch depending on the 
authority structure of the settlement decides cases regarding inheri- 
tance and division of property, marriage disputes, cases of divorce 
and clashes and conflicts. In deciding every case, he should convince 
the parties in dispute as well as the members of the Panchayat. 
Whenever there is a complicated problem before him he uses his 
intelligence and foresight and acting with tact he tries to convince 
the members. 

It is his duty to see that the traditional norms of approved 
behaviour in the society are observed. For any breaches of these 
rules he can impose fines. Dhan Singh, head-Panch of Sakhra, 
Adilabad district, told me that he had to impose a fine of Rs. 900/- 
in a case of rather serious nature. It is as follows : 

A widow, on being told by her deceased husband’s younger 
brother that he was not planning to keep her as his wife and that 
if she married someone else he would have no objection, took a 
man as her husband. Consequent upon this remarriage, she 
started living with her new husband. One day her deceased 
husband’s younger brother carried her away by force to his 
house. Her second husband brought the case to the Panchyat. 
In this case, the offender was fined Rs. 900/- 

The head-Panch does not allow anyone of his Tanda people to 
act in ways which are likely to harm the entire Tanda. The follow- 
ing case is an illustration of this : 

There were cordial relations between R and D. They were 
good friends and D used to accept help from R both in cash and 
kind. Four years ago when a passing buffalo strayed into R’s 
house he tied it up there. Someone reported the matter to the 
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police which instituted an enquiry. Having seen the buffalo 
in his house, the police arrested R and initiated criminal proceed- 
ings against him in a court of law. He was fined thirty rupees 
and D stood security for R. The next day R along with the 
Nayak of his Tanda went to the subdivisional headquarters and 
paid to the treasury the amount of his fine. On the day when 
R along with the Nayak had gone to the sub-divisional head- 
quarters to pay the fine, the police again made enquiries about 
R from D for whom he had stood security. When they came 
to know that R was not present in the Tanda, they took D to 
the Police Station, gave him a good beating and demanded one 
hundred rupees. D paid eighty rupees to the police and managed 
to get out of the clutches of the police. The same night he went 
to R’s house and abused him. He mentioned the beating that 
he had received at the hands of the police on account of R, but 
did not say a word about the sum which he had offered to the 
police as a bribe. After this had happened, for four years every 
thing went on well. D continued to borrow and repay Jawar and 
money from R as usual, without mentioning the fact of his having 
offered an illegal gratification of Rs. 80/- to the police neither 
to R himself nor to the Nayak or any village elder. One day R 
asked D to pay him back his eight rupees cash as well as eight 
potsful of grain that he had borrowed from him. For the first 
time D mentioned the sum of eighty rupees which he claimed 
to have paid to the police and told R that this too would have 
to be taken into account while settling their dues. Thus trouble 
arose and the Panchayat had to be summoned. The head-Panch 
questioned D and sought his explanation about his long silence 
in the matter either to R or anyone else in the Tanda. Now D 
came forward with the story that on the night of his release from 
the police custody he had an exchange of hot words with R and 
in the course of his quarrel he had informed R about the amount 
in question. But there was no evidence of his having done so. 
R flatly denied having been told about the sum. But in view 
of the friendship that he had with D for a long time, he offered 
to pay eighty rupees to. D, notwithstanding the fact that there 
was no evidence whatever to prove that D has at any time given 
this money to the police. However, this payment was not to 
be unconditional. R’s argument was as he had not learned about 
the amount and as there was no evidence, he would keep the 
money on the shrine of Maisamma. Having taken his bath, 
D should put ‘bottu’ (tilak) on fore-head and should take the 
money from there. If anything happened within one year either 
to him personally or to any members of his family or even to his 
cattle, it should be taken as the curse of the goddess for his 
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falsehood and that he should pay him back double the amount 

as a penalty. But the head-Panch said that he would not allow 

D to do this in the interests of the Tanda, although D himself 

expressed his willingness to undergo this ordeal. The head-Panch 

decided that as D had stood security for R and as he had to under- 
go police hardships, R should pay him Rs. 25/-. Both sides 
agreed. But when it came to the actual clearing of accounts 

D said that he owned only four potsful of grain. The head- 

Panch had again to think of a compromise. He ordered D to 

repay Rs. 8/- in cash and six pots of grain. Both of them agreed. 

According to Lambada custom different kinds of matrimonial 
disputes are punished with varying fines. Tradition has defined 
the different categories of such disputes and the fines imposed in all 
such cases are almost always within the range of maximum and 
minimum prescribed for the offences. 

In ordinary cases, such as abusing members of the family, cases 
of simple breaches of the laws of society, for the first time, he will 
be let off just with a warning. If he is not sufficiently careful and 
repeats his mistake, they demand from him an assurance on a legal 
document (generally a bond for rupees five hundred and more) that 
in future he will not deviate from the rules and customs of the society. 
If the offence is repeated for a third time, the Panchayat takes a 
serious view of it. It has to be decided whether it would recover 
from the offender the entire amount which he pledged to pay to the 
community, should he repeat the offence. In some cases the 
Panchayat may decide to reduce the amount of fine. 

If one abuses or beats a person of the tribe, other than a member 
of one’s own family, the mechanism of tribal authority is set in 
motion to determine suitable punishment for the offence. 

While deciding a case if the members of the Panchayat differ 
with the head-Panch, the Nayak with his experience, is expected to 
act with caution and tact and to bring him round to his own way of 
thinking or the opinion of majority. Such a member of the council 
who has have a disagreement with either the Nayak or the majority. 
must put forward his arguments in a logical manner. A good 
Nayak will not yield even when to begin with he finds himself in a 
minority. 

Megh Singh, Nayak of Adilabad district narrated to me the 
following case which illustrates this. 

A woman was married to a person. After having lived in her 
husband’s house for a year, she came to the house of her parents 
and did not go to her husband’s house again for three years. 
Meanwhile she became pregnant. So the case had to be brought 
before the Panchayat. The woman in her statement said that 
her bhaunvi (elder sister’s husband) was responsible for her 
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pregnancy. Her mother too expressed the same opinion. But 
the husband of her elder sister pleaded innocence and refused 
to admit that he had anything to do with her. He particularly 
disclaimed responsibility for the condition in which the girl 
found herself. All the members with the exception of the sirpanch 
were of the view that her elder sister’s husband was guilty and 
that he must be punished. But the sirpanch thought other- 
wise in the absence of any concrete proof. He-maintained that 
the accused person could not be punished. To-day she has 
named one person, to-morrow she may name another. Unless 
it was established that her elder sister’s husband was in reality 
responsible for her pregnancy, there could be no justification in 
fining him. So the case was adjourned. Megh Singh had to 
change his approach and technique. He lodged the girl in a 
solitary room, and the accused person in another. Sometime 
later, accompanied by the members of the Panchayat he went 
to the accused. An assurance was given to him that his case 
would be treated with the greatest possible sympathy, if he were 
to make a clean breast of the case and tell the whole truth about 
his relationship with the girl, who had accused him. He con- 
fessed to them that at the time, when the girl was leaving her 
parental home to join her husband he had said to her that she 
would always be welcome as his second wife should she find 
difficult to pull on with her husband. He was emphatic that 
-he had not gone beyond this. He said, “Take it from me, if I 
touched this girl with any improper intention, I touched my own 
mother with that intention.” He disclaimed knowledge about 
the girl’s pregnancy. 
Next, they move on to the room where the girl was lodged. 
To her also an assurance was given that she would get the sympathy 
and support of the elders if she were to confess to them the whole 
truth of the matter. The girl told them of the man’s promise 
to take her as his second wife, and of his subsequent refusal to 
honour his promise. They tried hard to persuade her to reveal 
the identity of the person who was actually responsible for her 
pregnancy. This she refused to do. With the knowledge of 
these facts, the Panchayat sat down to consider the question and 
after due delibrations, decided to fine the accused, not for having 
caused pregnancy in the girl, but for having made to her a_pro- 
mise, which he could not ultimately fulfil. 
If one of the parties of the dispute does not abide by the decision 
of the Panchayat and takes the matter to a Court of law, the people 
of the Tanda give their support to those who got the decision in 
their favour from the tribal authority. In some cases, those trying 
to defy the authority of the Panchayat are ex-communicated. This 
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information is sent round all the neighbouring Tandas. This results 
in the boycott of the recalcitrant members by the neighbouring 
local group also. They neither inter-dine nor inter-marry with such 
people. It is only when they tender their apology and pay a suitable 
compensation to the agrieved party, that they are readmitted into 
the normal fold of society. 

If there is any dispute between two Tandas, someone from a third 
Tanda who is known for his judgment in the whole Taluq is invited 
for settling the dispute. The proceedings to settle for the settle- 
ment of such disputes are conducted outside the Tanda. Both the 
sides sit facing each other leaving between them an open space. 
The third man, who has come to settle the dispute, first goes to the 
party which has lodged the complaint, and then moves to the other 
party. After having questioned both the parties, he gives his verdict. 
If any party is not satisfied with his judgment, he invites another 
Nayak, who is as famous as himself for impartiality and sound judg- 
ment. He explains to him the whole case and also briefs him on 
the positions by the parties to the dispute. Having done this, he 
informs this to the arbitrator, what his own judgment was. If the 
second Nayak is satisfied with his judgement, the verdict becomes 
final. The party dissatisfied with the original judgment, may 
in some cases be fined. If the second Nayak is of the opinion, that 
the judgment of the first Nayak isl acking in something he gives his 
own verdict and tries to convince the first Nayak. Both the Nayaks 
having known each other’s views on the dispute, by mutual under- 
standing settle the dispute, and convince both the parties. The 
expenses of food, drink, etc., are borne by the Nayaks of the Tandas 
who have invited them. If one party has been fined, that amount 
goes to the rival party. 

In Adilabad district, in the case of dispute between two Tandas, 
the Nayaks of the nearby Tandas are invited. They select a place 
as settle the case. The expenses are borne by the party proved 
guilty. 


SOME ASPECTS OF URBAN MIGRATION FROM A VILLAGE 
IN NORTH CENTRAL INDIA 


EK, Eames 
INTRODUCTION 


The material presented in this paper was collected when the 
author was a Ford Foundation Overseas Training and Research 
Fellow and a Fulbright Student. The short period of time required 
for this research (August-September 1953) was made possible by 
the previous work of a Cornell University research team* under the 
field direction of Mr. Rudra Datt Singh. I would like to express 
my thanks to Professor Morris E. Opler for his aid in defining and 
clarifying the problems involved and to Prof. D. N. Majumdar for 
his aid in initiating the research. 


BackGrounpd Data 


Madhopur! is a village of north-central India, in the southeastern 
part of the State of Uttar Pradesh. It is 25 miles from Banaras 
and 18 miles from Jaunpur, the district headquarters. Four miles 
away is Kerakat, the market town. The nearest railroad station 

‘is four miles from the village. Total population of the village is 
1,860, composed of twenty-three subcaste groups’. 


Urspan Micrants—Dermoarapnic Data 


It was assumed when this study was outlined that the greatest 
amount of migration to urban centers would be by members of 
those castes which had lost their functions in village life, 7.e., Lohar, 
Dhuniya, and those who were in the weakest economic position in 
the village, i.e., Chamars. This has been partially substantiated by 
the findings. However, the largest group going outside of the village 


* Members of the research team included: Barney Cohn, Uma Bose, Jack Planalp, 
Shirley Planalp and Kailash Singh. 

1 “Madhopur” is a pseudonym. ; _ 

2 For further details see Opler, Morris E. and Singh, Rudra Datt ‘Economic, Political 
and Social Change in a Village of North Central India” Human Organization 


Volume 11, No. 2, Summer, 1952. 
8 Opler, Morris E. and Singh, Rudra Datt, “The Villages of Eastern Uttar Pradesh 
(U.P.), India; An Analysis of Similarities and Differences’, American Anthropolo- 


gist, Volume 54, No, 2, April, 1952. 
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are Thakurs (Kshattriya caste) who are the second largest popula- 
tional group in Madhopur. They are in the top economic position 
of the village and the owners of the land. Over 82% of the village 
land is held by them directly as landlords. Of the ninety-two men 
of the village now living in urban centers, thirty are Thakurs. Other 
groups represented are: Chamars, Nonia, Ahir, Lohar, Dhuniya, 
Kandu, Nai, Kahar, Shekh Halal Khor, Teli, Barai, Defali, Kohar, 
Gonr, Jolaha, and Kalawar, (See Table 1.) 


TABLE I. 


NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLDS AND URBAN MIGRANTS 


Total No. of No, of % of 
Caste No. of Households Migrants total 
Households with Migrants 
Migrants 


Chamar a mee 102 15 18* 20 
Thakur SS #: 61 24 30 oe 
Nonia xe He 44 
Ahir x Sx 19 
Lohar 

Teli 

Kahar 

Kandu 

Defali 

Kohar 

Bhar 

Dhuniyan 

Barai te 
Shekh Halal Khor .. 
Nai 

Khatik 

Kalawar 

Gonr 

Brahmin 

Dhobi 

Bhant 

Jolaha 

Dharikar 


~ 


J me |] ORR] RR WH dor 
Lamm | Work | ee WwWhL ROO 


_ 
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—_— | 
mem | | 


Total sc ye 298 77 


c=) 
tb 


98** 


* Some households have two and three members who are presently in urban centers. 
** Where there are many cases of 5 and under the total percentage is less than 100. 


More than half of those now living in urban centers are between 
the ages of 20 and 29. Few are below 19 or above 50 years of age 
(see Table 2.) The overwhelming majority of the migrant popula- 


tion are married and most of them have children (See Tables 3 and 
4.) 
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TABLE II 


AGE oF URBAN MIGRANTS 


Age in Number CE: 
Years of Total 
Migrants 

15—19 4 4 
20—24 22 24 
25—29 25 27 
30—34 12 13 
35—39 5 5 
40—44 1] 12 
45—49 8 9 
50—54 2 2 
55—59 3 3 
Total 92 99 

TABLE III 


MaRiItTaL Status or UrBAN MIGRANTS 


Marital Number Of 
Status of Total 
Migrants 
Unmarried 6 6 
Married 79 86 
Widowed 7 8 
Total 92 100 7 
TABLE IV 


NuMBER OF URBAN MIGRANTS WITH CHILDREN 


Number % of 
Children of Total 
Migrants 
0 29 34 
1 20 23 
2 19 22 
3 9 10 
4 6 7 
5 or more 3 4 
Total 86* 100 


* Six single men 
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Most of those who go to the cities to find employment travel a 
considerable distance from the village. The reason given for this 
is that you are able to obtain better wages in larger cities and it is 
also easier to find employment. Another factor which undoubtedly 
plays an important role is that those who first migrated went to the 
larger centers and when others follow them they go to the same 
places, where they have relatives or friends to aid them in their initial 
adjustment to city life. Just a little less than half of all the migrants 
from Madhopur work in the two cities of Bombay and Calcutta. 
(See Table 5.) 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN MIGRANTS 


Place of Number % of 
Residence of Total 
Migrants 

Bombay boc 31 34 
Calcutta 15 16 
Delhi 5 5 
Kanpur 5 5 
Allahabad 4 4 
Banares 4 4 
Koilanari 4 4 
Pakistan 3 3 
Agra 2 2 
Barsati Dehat 2 2 
Singapore 2 2 
Others 15 16 
Total 92 97 


Thakurs show a great amount of diversity in the places where 
they have settled and the kind of work which they will and can do. 
Of course, there are certain kinds of work which they are traditionally 
prohibited to do, but because of their dominant position in the social 
and economic structure they have a far greater mobility than other 
castes and also a greater number of contacts. The thirty Thakurs 
from Madhopur work in 19 different cities; whereas the Chamars 
work in only 6 with more than half of them in Delhi and Kanpur, 
centers much closer to the village than either Bombay or Calcutta. 


Of the nine Nonias working outside of the village, eight of them live 


in Bombay and pursue the same occupation. 

Sixty percent of those presently working in the cities have been 
there for less than five years. However, thirteen percent have 
been working away from the village for more than ten years, and 


five percent have been working away for fifteen years or more (See 
Table 6.) ; 
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TABLE VI 


LenetH oF RESIDENCE OF MIGRANTS IN URBAN CENTERS 


Length of Number % Of 
Residence ; of Total 
Migrants 
Less than one year a 16 17 
One year or more chat 25 27 


Three years or more 15 
Five years or more a 1] 
Seven years or more aie 6 6 
Nine years or more 7 
Eleven years or more 7 
Fifteen years or more 5 


Total oe 92 99 


Among the Thakurs, forty-three percent have been working away 
less than three years, thirty-four percent less than seven years, ten 
percent less than eleven years, and fourteen percent less than twenty 
years. In the Chamar group, seventy-two percent have been away 
less than three years, twenty-three percent less than seven years, 
and five percent less than eleven years. These figures indicate that 
there is probably greater turnover of personnel amongst the Chamars 
than amongst the Thakurs, which has been substantiated by further 
research. This is probably due to the poorer kind of work that 
this caste is able to obtain and the non-substitution of secondary 
objectives for continuing to work outside of the village, which will 
be discussed in a later section. All of the Nonias who work in 
Bombay have been there three years or less, and all of them are 
Kunchwallas (sellers of parched grain). Here is a very clear case 
where the initial migrant has cleared the way for others and directed 
them into an activity similar to his own. It is quite conceivable 
that if the first migrant had gone to Calcutta instead of Bombay 
the others would have followed. The migration of these Nonias 
has been so recent that this uniformity of location and occupation 
is obvious. Among most of the other castes some migration has 
been continuous, without this sudden spurt. The fact of this recent 
activity leads to the hypothesis that the economic position of the 
Nonias has been undergoing a drastic change which has forced them 
to send members of their community outside the village in order 
to bring in economic relief. 

A third of all migrants to the city from Madhopur work in shops. 
Another fourth work for the trams and government and in factories 
(See Table 7). More than a fifth are salesmen and a little less than 
another fifth are coolies or labourers (See Table 8). 
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TABLE VII 


PLACES IN WHIOH URBAN MiagRANTS WORK 


Number % of 
Place of work of Total 
Migrants 
Shop a 30 33 
Factory ie 10 il 
Trams ae 8 9 
Government di 8 
School 5 5 
House 4 4 
Coal Mines 3 3 
Police 3 3 
Rickshaw 2 2 
Hospital 2 2 
Railroad 2 2 
Postoffice 1 I 
Doesn’t Know 14 15 
Disappeared* 1 1 
Total 92 99 


* One Katar disappeared from the village without 
any word and has not been heard from since, 
except to let the family know he is in Banares. 


Thakurs have the best positions of any group working in the 
city. Of the twenty-three salesmen, five are Thakurs; of the seven 
conductors, six are Thakurs; all four teachers are Thakurs; all three 
managers are Thakurs. One Thakur works as a gardener for the 
government gardens in Allahabad. Of the ten Chamars whose 
occupations are known, four are coolies, three of them in coal mines; 
three are rickshaw or tonga wallas; the other three do miscellaneous 
menial labour. As previously mentioned eight of the nine Nonias 
live in the same city and work in shops as sellers of parched grains; 
the other Nonia lives in Rangoon and works in a milk shop. The 
Thakurs have gone into a variety of occupations, usually involving 
less physical labour than the Chamars. Some have even gone into 
occupations which were traditionally relegated to a specific caste 
group, such as teaching and gardening, the work of Brahmins and 
Malis respectively. However, most of the Thakurs have entered 
occupations which are fairly recent and only due to the growth of 
large urban centers, so there is no ban regarding these fields as there 
is in relation to teaching, the work of Brahmans, which specifically 
is prohibited to them in the Laws of Manu. The Chamars have 
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TABLE VIII 
Kinps oF Worx Prerrormep sy URBAN MicRANTS 


TS 


Kinds of Work Number % of 
Performed of Total 
Migrants 
a ee a ee ee ee 
Salesman eG 22 24 
Labourer os 9 10 
Coolie 4 9 10 
Conductor bis 7 8 
Teacher 4 4 
Manager 3 3 
Clerk mA 3 3 
Tonga and Rickshaw Walla 3 3 
Servant 3 3 
Driver 2 2 
Peon 2 2 
Barber 2 2 
Policeman 2 2 
Inspector 1 1 
Gardener 1 1 
Tailor 1 1 
Postmaster a, 1 1 
Stationmaster ie 1 1 
Doesn’t Know 3f 15 16 
Total eo: 91 97 


taken jobs which roughly coincide with their social position in the 
village, but which are only open to them in the cities. 


Economic Data 


Of those whose salaries are known, three out of five earn less 
than Rs. 100 per month (See Table 9). One fourth of those working 
in urban areas do not remit anything to their family in the village, 
while another fourth remit less than Rs. 25 per month (See Table 
10). However, despite this, the influence of outside employment 
upon the economic life of the village has been great. It has been 
stated by a number of people that there is now more cash available 
in the village than ever before and certain services which were 
paid in kind have now begun to be paid in cash, much to the 
loss of those who receive payment, since food prices have increased 
greatly during the last decade. It is estimated that a person 
receiving the same amount in kind that he would have received fifty 
years ago is getting six times as much as he did then in cash value. 
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STABLE IX 


SALARIES OF URBAN MIGRANTS 


Number % of 
Salaries of Total 
Migrants 
Less than Rs. 50... 10 il 
Rs. 50— 99 26 25 Oi, 
Rs. 100—149 7 15 16 
Rs. 150—199 >. 7 8 
More than Rs. 200 .. 1 J 
Doesn’t Know 33 36 
Total ae 91 99 
TABLE X 


Amount oF Money ReEmitTeED TO FAMILY IN THE VILLAGE 


Amount of Number We Oie 
Money Remitted of Total 
Migrants 

Nothing # 22 24 
Less than Rs. 25... 24 26 
Rs. 25—Rs. 49 .. 18 20 
Rs. 50—Rs. 74 .. 16 18 
Rs. 75—Rs. 99 «. 0 0 
Rs. 100—Rs. 124 .. 2 2 
Rs. 125 or more... 1 1 
Total — 91 100 


Of the ninety-one respondents, twenty-nine said that the amount 
remitted was enough in terms of the total salary earned; another 
thirty-four said that it was not enough, and twenty-eight had no 
opinion. 

No Thakur earns less than Rs. 50 per month. There are two who 
earn between Rs. 50 and Rs. 99 per month, ten earn between Rs. 100 
and Rs. 149 per month, seven earn between Rs. 150 and Rs. 199 per 
month, one earns more than Rs. 200 per month, and two do not know 
how much is earned. Six Thakurs remit nothing to their families 
in the village, one remits less than Rs. 25, eight remit between Rs. 25 
and Rs. 49 per month, eleven remit between Rs. 50 and Rs. 99 per 
month, three remit Rs. 100 or more per month, and one doesn’t 
know how much is remitted. Of the five Chamars whose salaries 
are known, four earn less than Rs. 50 per month and one between 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 99 per month. Of the total group of Chamars living 
in the city, two remit nothing, ten remit less than Rs. 25 per month, 
one remits between Rs. 25 and Rs. 49 per month, and five do not 
know how much is remitted. 
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EFFECTS OF URBAN Migration Upon JasmMAnt System 


Some questions were asked about the effects of the urban move- 
ment upon the social structure of the village, specifically the Jajmani 
system, which is still strong in this part of India. All of those leaving 
the village are either jajmans (employers) or purjans (employees), 
but the general feeling is that there has been little effect upon the 
system until now. When a purjan leaves the village one of his 
relatives, either father, brother or cousin, takes over his duties. He 
does not sell his rights and duties, but merely delegates them for the 
time he will be away. His rights and duties as a purjan® are usually 
transferable and there is no objection raised by the jajman. The 
reason for leaving the village is economic, therefore, the jajman is 
in no position to object unless he is willing to help the purjan 
economically. It was also stated that there is never any difficulty 
raised by the purjans if a jajman leaves the village. This may be 
true at the present time because it is rare for a person to take his 
family with him to the city. However, should this pattern change 
then great difficulties would arise for the continuance of the system. 
For instance, in Madhopur there is only one Dhobi family (see Table 
1). If the head of this family should decide to migrate and take 
the rest of the family with him, then the Jajmani system of the 
village would be placed under great strain. One group, Sonars 
(goldsmiths), have already left the village entirely, but the villagers 
buy most of their gold ornaments in the city, which caused the 
movement of the Sonars, since they were not able to survive in the 
village. In this case there has been little difficulty created by the 
total departure of an entire caste group, but in the case of certain 
other functional groups, such as the Nai (barbers) or Dhobi (washer- 
men), the disequilibrium caused by their departure would be difficult 
to set right. Another reason for such little concern is that most 
of those who have left, and their families, consider this employment 
to be temporary, and when the individual returns he is expected 
to take up his duties under the Jajmani system, and function as he 
did before leaving. 


CAUSES OF MIGRATION 


The most frequent causes of initial migration are: to pay debts, 
to build a new house, to buy bullocks and pay for marriage (see 
Table 11). However, once established in the city, other needs are 
discovered, and very often these needs replace the primary ones 
which caused the migration to the city, once the latter are met. 


5 Wiser, William H., The Hindu Jajmani System, Lucknow Publishing House, Lucknow, 
U.P., India, 1936, p. 5. 
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Thus it can be seen that in twenty-five responses individuals went 
to the city to obtain money for building a new house, or for building - 
a new house in conjunction with some other reason or reasons. -How- 
ever, when asked about the uses to which the money earned was 
presently being put, only four responses showed that it was being 
used to build a new house. Similarly, forty-one responses indicated 


TABLE XI 


Causes oF MIGRATION TO URBAN CENTERS 


Number Yon 
Cause of Migration of Total 
Responses 
To pay debts ae os 42 31 
To build a new house St 25 19 
To buy bullocks and aid agriculture i 20 15 
To help in marriages ai a 10 7 
To pay educational fees 9 7 
To pay household ee 6 4 
To advance himself 6 4 
To buy food 6 + 
To buy fields 3 2 
To aid the family 3 2 
To pay for litigation ; 2 2 
To redeem land from debt. 1 I 
To buy clothing 1 1 
Doesn’t Know 1 1 | 
Total 135* 100 
* Multiple Responses 
TABLE XII 
Usrs For Monty PRESENTLY REMITTED To VILLAGE BY URBAN MIGRANTS 
Number On 
Uses of Total 
Responses 

To buy clothing ust wont ae 30 17 
To buy food w a 29 16 
To pay debts he 24 13 
To buy bullocks and aid agriculture Ae 22 12 
To pay rent he 14 8 
To pay for marriages 9 5 
To pay for feasis 6 3 
To pay educational fees 6 3 
To build a new house 4 2 
To pay household expenses 2 1 
To pay for litigation 2 J 
To buy tobacco 2 1 
To buy medicine 1 1 
Doesn’t Know 21 12 
Doesn’t send anything 6 3 


Total 


— 
a 
co 
ive} 
eo 
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debts as the cause of migration while only twenty-three responses 
showed that the present income sent to the village is being used for 
this purpose. 

In comparing Table 11 and 12 it becomes apparent that after a 
person has migrated to the city and is sending money back to the 
village, the money is diverted toward uses that it was not initially 
intended for. Daily necessities, such as food and clothing, which 
can be purchased for cash, replace long term objectives in importance. 

Building a new house, purchasing bullocks, paying educational 
fees, and paying for marriages are the most frequent reasons for 
Thakur migration to the city. All those who list educational fees 
as a reason for migration are Thakurs, showing the great amount 
of concern which this group has with educational advancement. 
Only one Thakur mentioned debt as a reason for migrating. The 
purposes for which money coming to the village is now being used 
are to buy bullocks and aid in agriculture, to pay rent, buy clothing, 
pay educational fees, for feasts and marriages. 

In direct contrast to the above are the Chamars and Nonias. All 
the eighteen Chamars who left the village did so for the repayment of 
debts ranging from Rs. 100 to Rs. 400. In addition, three listed 
a new house as a reason. All of those who responded said that the 
money presently sent to the village is being used to pay off debts, 
and also for buying food and clothing. All the Nonias left the 
village because of repayment of debts, ranging from Rs. 100 to 
Rs. 400. Of the three Nonia families who are receiving money, two 
are using it for the repayment of debts. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD URBAN MIGRATION 


A number of questions were asked which, it is hoped, will give 
some indication of attitudes toward city life. To the question ‘Does 
he (the migrant worker) seem happy where he iis ?’, eighty-one 
answered yes, five answered no, and five answered doesn’t know. 
To the question ‘Does he like city life ?’, seventy-eight answered 
yes, seven answered no, and six answered doesn’t know. To the 
question ‘Does he like the kind of work he is doing ?’, seventy 
answered yes, six answered no, and fifteen answered doesn’t know. 
To the question ‘If you had any other boys would you like to send 
them to the city ?’, thirty-one answered yes, twenty-three answered 
no, and thirty-eight answered doesn’t know. From the above 
answers it would seem that those who have gone to the city, on the 
whole, have adjusted to life there, although only in thirteen of the 
ninety-one cases have their families joined them there. 
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RETURN OF URBAN MIGRANTS 


The greatest number of migrants return to the village once 
a vear. However, there are a substantial number who do not return 
at all (see Table 13), which indicates that they have severed a good 
many of their ties with the village. 


TABLE XIII 


NuMBER oF Times URBAN Migrants RETURN TO THE VILLAGE 


Number of time Migrants Number % of 
Return to the Village. of Total 
Migrants 

Never #4 a, 14 HG. 
One time in four or five years py 4 i) 
One time in two or three years ae 9 11 
One time a year aie Ate 34 42 
Two times a year mit - 4 5 
More than two times a yea 13 13 16 
No answer = os 3 4 
Total 5 me 81* 100 


*Ten migrants have left the village less than six months ago, so 
there is no data available for them on this question. 


Those who come back to the vilage to stay most often do so 
because they are unable to support themselves in the city. Others 
come home for holidays, such as Dashera in October, sickness in the 
family, marriages and to see the family. Of those who come back 
periodically, the period of stay is usually one month or more (thirty- 
nine of the sixty-two responses to this question state that the migrants 
come back for one moth or more.). Only two of the ninety-one 
respondents stated that those who have gone to the city to work 
return during harvest or planting time to help in the work. Of the 
remainder, twelve do not come because neither they nor their families 
own any land. ; 

Only one Thakur has never returned to the village, but four 
Nonias and five Chamars have never returned. Only six Ghamars 
visit the village regularly (one time a year or more), but twenty-one 
Thakurs visit regularly. One Nonia visits regularly. 

Another striking contrast between the Thakurs and the two 
other groups is the difference in residence of the nuclear family while 
the husband is away. In both the Chamar and Nonia groups, the 
vast majority of wives return to the villages of their parents, if they 
have left there. These two groups try to send the young men to 
the city before the gawna ceremony (the second wedding ceremony, 
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when the bride goes to live with her husband) is performed. How- 
ever, even if this ceremony has been completed, it is not uncommon 
to suggest to the wife that since her husband has left, this would be 
a good time to return to her family for a visit, and when the husband 
returns she is welcome back. Only one Thakur wife was in her 


parent’s village at the time of this survey, while thirteen Chamar and 
seven Nonia wives were there. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This paper has been an attempt to outline some of the aspects 
of urban migration from a village in northern India. That this 
village has been affected by urban migration can hardly be disputed. 
Just how great this influence will be can only be guessed at this time, 
but it is true that this village which is not near any large urban 
center, nor very close to any rapid means of transportation, has been 
greatly affected by the growth of cities. It would be difficult to 
generalize from this case since there are many historical factors 
involved, but it does seem that the comparative isolation of the 
Indian village is breaking down to some extent because of urban 
development. 

One of the most significant factors of urban movement from this 
village is the differential migratory patterns of the upper and lower 
castes. The following points should be made in this connection : 

1. More migrants are from the Thakur caste, an upper caste 
group, than from any other group, although they are second in terms 
of population; 

2. Members of this upper caste group go to a greater variety of 
places to find employment, while the lower castes tend to cluster 
in a few large centers; 

3. Upper caste men get better positions, in terms of prestige 
and labour, than lower caste men; 

4. Upper caste men earn and remit more money than lower 
caste men; 

5. Upper caste men have remained in the cities for a longer 
period of time than lower caste men; 

6. Many upper caste men initially went to the city to earn money 
for the building of a new house, marriages and educational fees, but 
invariably the lower caste men have gone to earn money for the 
repayment of debts; 

7. The way in which money sent back to the village is spent 
varies between thé upper and lower castes. New uses have been 
found for the money remitted by upper caste men, such as the 
purchase of food and clothing or new fields. On the other hand 
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there has been little change in the uses of money sent by lower caste 
men, it is still being used to repay debts; and 

8. The families of upper caste men remain in the village to be 
taken care of by the man’s relatives in the joint family. The lower 
castes differ in that the urban migrant’s family usually goes back 
to the village of his wife’s parents. 

Until now there has been little change in the social structure 
caused by urban migration. Very few of the men take their families 
to the city with them and most of the men and their families regard 
this work as temporary. Neither has the Jajmani system been 
greatly affected by the migration; there is merely a substitution of 
personnel. However, if the pattern of migration should change, 
then the social structure of the Indian village might be greatly affected. 

The attitudes of urban workers toward city life and employment 
are favourable. However, this might be due to fatalism or the wish 
to appear happy for the benefit of their families in the village. 


THE CHAMAR OF LUCKNOW 


G. S. Buarr 


“Chamar is the caste of curriers, tanners and day-labourers 
found throughout Upper India!” 

‘The tanners of leather, the preparers of skins, the manufacturers 
of leather articles and the makers of shoes belong to a well defined 
class in Indian social order. Most of these workers in Upper India 
are today included under the general term Chamar?’’. Jt may 
therefore, be inferred that the chamar caste is an occupational 
grouping associated with leather and traced back to as early as 
Vedic times. Legends recorded by Crooke and Briggs as well as 
Chanwar Puran, a _ legend published recently and much cir- 
culated among the Kureels of Lucknow, claim for the Chamar a 
higher pedigree and show how the people born as Chamars were once 
degraded into the profession of working in leather. 

But as Briggs maintains and U. P. Anthropometric and Serological 
Survey (1941) confirms, the grouping has not been homogeneous 
although a significant non-Aryan substratum predominates the 
caste. Presence of specific local groups such as Azamgarhiya, 
Banaudhiya, Kalkatiya, Aharwar and Jhusia, of the sub-castes 
bearing geographical names like Ganga Pari, Dakhinha, Purbia and 
Antarvedi etc., of the sub-caste names as Chauhan Chandel, Bhadauriya 
and Bundela, signify the recruitment from higher orders for they 
are the names of Rajput sub-castes or clans which somehow or the 
other seem to have sunk to lower levels, and the incidence of pro- 
nounced variations in the features of the members of different. sub- 
castes coming from different geographical regions and also the 
incidence of fine featured men and women, not at all common in the 
social level they come from, speak well against the homogeneity of 


the caste. 
SUB-CASTES 


Like other castes of India the Chamars are also divided into sub- 
castes numbering 1,156 in the Census Records of 1891. This is a huge 
number of which no one is aware at Lucknow. Here they speak of 


1 Crooke William: “Tribes and Castes of N. W. F. P.” (1896). 
2 Briggs: “The Chamar” (1920). 
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several principal subcastes, out of which the Kureels, the Jhusias 
and the Jatavs are the only three that predominate in the local 
population of Chamars. 

There are also leather workers who have emigrated from Rajasthan 
but as they do not call themselves Chamars, they cannot be included 
among the Chamars. The Koris and Jaiswars have also been 
reported as subcastes of the Chamars, but at Lucknow the Koris 
vehemently resent being called Chamars, and the Jaiswars, unlike 
the Koris, are divided on the point. Writing about Chamars, Briggs 
pointed out that the Jaiswars claim superiority by refusing to do 
any degrading task which usually falls to the lot of the Chamar. But 
now as they have started calling themselves Rajputs the claims have 
taken a new shape. They base these claims upon some historical 
evidences published in a booklet, Jaiswar Bansh Bhaskar, the 
author of which attempts to prove that they have originated from 
Jai Singha who founded Jais town from where the Jaiswar Rajputs 
are said to have spread. 

The Jaiswar Rajput Mahasabha, with its head quarters at 
Delhi, has been formed to unite the Jaiswars all over Punjab to 
Bihar. This has helped them to give up the profession of skinning 
and the working of leather specially in the city and to take up jobs 
as grooms, cooks and house-servants. It has also excluded them 
from the latest Scheduled Caste List of Uttar Pradesh. But it 
has not helped the caste members to keep pace with the changing 
conditions. 

At Lucknow the Jaiswars have been divided into two groups— 
one claiming itself to be Rajput, the other Chamar. A graduate 
Jaiswar employed in the U.P. Civil Secretariat takes this move to 
be generated by vested interests in order to exploit the already 
exploited caste and to debar them from availing the opportunities 
granted to Scheduled castes under the constitution of Free India. 
Another Jaiswar a skilled shoe-manufacturer views the situation 
quite otherwise and very sarcastically remarks: ‘“‘How can we 
Jaiswars become Rajputs when our women folk have to work as 
ayahs and we as grooms and house-servants’. It is not advisable 
‘to accept the occupational connotation of the word Chamar for 
in that it will include hundreds of Muslims who are not Chamars but 
have specialized in leather work. 

The Chamar population of the city consists of migrants from 
an area extending upto Bihar in the East, Central Provinces in the 
South, Meerut and Delhi in the West. Two sections of Kurcels 
have migrated from different parts of the provinces. Briggs reports 
them as migrants from Fatehpur Haswa; but here hardly anyone 


is aware of the fact. These have permanently settled in the city 3 


as well as in the adjoining villages. Another section of the Kureels, 
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calling itself Antarvedi or Rangiya, has migrated to Lucknow in 
recent years from the districts of Farrukhabad and Agra, where they 
still hold familial and marital ties. The Jhusias, though presumed 
to derive their name from Jhusi, a place near Allahabad, have 
migrated to Lucknow from the Eastern districts of U.P. and from 
Bihar as employees in the Military or in other jobs or as shoe- 
manufacturers who often leave their family behind in the original 
villages where they go every year to help with the family agriculture. 
Most of the employees of the military have settled here permanently. 
The Jaiswars, like the Jhusias are also numerous in the eastern 
districts of the province and have migrated to Lucknow as employers 
in the military, but now, a sufficient majority of them have settled 
in Lucknow, working as cooks, grooms, bearers, house servants and 
poens in the bungalows of the military officers and in the offices and 
restaurants of the city. The Jatavas, though one of the largest 
subcastes of the U.P. Chamars, are the smallest in number at Lucknow 
and have mostly migrated from the south-west of the U.P. and have 
permanently settled in Lucknow. 


Economic CoNDITION 


Economically the Chamars of the city stand on a better footing 
as compared to their brethren in the villages of the past and the 
present. They now no longer form the mass ‘of the unskilled labour, 
and the profession of Harvaha ‘bearing marked resemblance to the 
medieval serfdom’ is no more an overall and the only profession left 
to them. In recent years, specially in the city, there has been an 
increase in the means of their livelihood although a majority 
has to be reconciled to the menial work of grass-cutter, coolie, wood 
and bundle carrier, field labourer, mason, day labourer, house 
servant, cobbler and shoe-manufacturer. At the same time of all the 
scheduled caste members who have moved to the executive jobs, 
legislative seats and to the ministerial chairs, the number of Chamars 
is the largest. 

In Lucknow a sufficient number of the Chamars ekes out its 
existence from different occupations based on the working of leather 
though there is a strong urge to give up working in leather and 
adopt some other means of livelihood which is socially recognised 
as higher. All the sections have stigmatized skinning, which is now 
undertaken by the Chamars of the adjoining villages or recent 
migrants who often do not have any other means of existence. 
There is a crave for the services, governmental or otherwise. The 
son of the Chowdhry of Baoni Panchayat, the largest at Lucknow, 
preferred to be a driver at Roadways, and a mason, finding his son 
not responding to his painstaking efforts at educating him, put the 
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son as an apprentice in a motor workshop. The reason being, perhaps, 
that they do not want their sons to be plagued with the life-long 
anxiety and uncertainty of income from which most of the independent 
professions of the Chamars suffer. 


FAMILIAL STRUCTURE 


In conformity with the general Hindu pattern of family organiza- 
tion a chamar family consists not only of husband and wife and their 
children but also includes the wives and children of the grown up 
sons. In essence it is seldom a natural family group but a joint- 
family of a slightly different kind, because unlike the ideal pattern 
of the joint family, the father is no longer the virtual and undisputed 
head of the family. Its principles may still be seen operating where 
the father and the sons, are employed in the same trade and work 
under the same roof as in shoe-making. Gradually the sons separate 
from their parents as soon as they start earning. The question of 
controlling the new income leads to disputes. Parents want a 
complete surrender whereas the sons do not want to be ignored since 
it is their income and they must exercise the right of spending it in 
their own way. To this tussle add the women of the family, for 
newly-weds and mothers-in-law often find it difficult to pull along 
together. On being separated the family usually shares the same 
house which apparently appears to be inhabited by a joint family. 
Parents, sons and brothers may share the same house without caring 
for each other; the poor old parents often reconciling themselves 
with the thought that, ‘“The good old days are gone when sons cared 
for parents. This is kalijug and no wonder that sons are turning 
unfaithful’. 


Status oF WoMAN 


The main role of a chamar woman in the household is that of a 
housewife who draws water, cooks food, looks after the house and 
the children and often helps her husband in manufacturing light 
leather articles. 

Stricken with poverty on becoming a widow and when there is 
no one to support her, she may go out to work in the fields, gardens 
and building construction. But usually the Chamars do not like 
the women to work outside the house. The exclamation of a Jaiswar, 
‘““How can we become Rajputs, when our womenfolk have to work as 
Ayahs” is of great significance. Such an abhorance to the women 
working outside the house may be a borrowed attitude from higher 
castes or a reaction to the supposed laxity of morality of which the 
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Chamar women have been accused! This appears to be a wrong 
accusation according to remarks of a chowdhari ‘“‘People in general 
regard our women to be lax because we openly discuss and punish 
the cases of laxity, whereas among other castes things go unnoticed, 
or are hushed up as they do not concern the biradari’’. 


MARRIAGE 


The Chamars do not generally object to polygyny yet polygynous 
families are not very numerous: Financial limitations, and the 
fear of Sautiya Dah, the well known instinctive jealousy between 
co-wives, always provides a sort of check. Moreover, no sane 
woman could bear to let her husband bring a rival. If he does so, 
she often deserts him. To marry a girl to a person already married 
is met with a strong social disapproval. Where a first wife is barren, 
a second may be brought but never against her wish. 

Illicit sexual indulgence, resulting in pregnancy, sometimes 
compels a Chamar to have more than one wife. Recently a young 
woman who had long deserted her husband when suddenly found 
pregnant was brought before the caste elders. Her lover, Babulal 
readily accepted the charge made against him. She now lives as 
his second wife. Regarding extra-marital relations of the Chamar, 
Briggs puts forward certain assertions that pre-suppose a high 
incidence of laxity. His assertions may stand valid for other parts 
of India, but at Lucknow, allowing for all weaknesses natural to 
man, the chamars, as a matter of fact, are strictly monogamous. 

The Chamar marriage like a Hindu marriage is considered to 
be a sacrament and not a contract and takes place at an early age. 
A slight increase in the age of an unmarried boy or girl brings a bad 
name to the family or as one chamar put it, the parents of a girl 
who is old, find it difficult to get a suitable match for her. The 
cause of early marriage among the Kureels, both city dwellers and 
villagers, is due to the excessive demand for the boys of marriageable 
age. City dwellers do not like to marry their daughters in the 


1 “Social intercourse is lax and moral standards are exceedingly low...... Sexual 
irregularities are common. Premarital immorality is common and. if within 
the caste it is much less serious than if detected with outsiders. The sale of woman 
is common where she gives trouble, or is unhapply or lazy, or disobedient or if 
she be a bad character. Women sometimes exchange husbands secretly. A 
woman may go and live openly with another man and still be received back. 
The Zimindar often has liberties with the Chamar’s wife in consideration for 
his payments to the Chamar”’. Brices: Tae CHAMAR. 


2 Under the principles of concubinage and polygamy the practice of keeping more 
than one woman is common, Concubinage, lawndi bandi, rakhauni, bithai is 
widely practised specially where men are able to support a large establishment 
and the practice is not considered wrong. Two or three concubines are quite 
common and some keep even more. They are obtained by purchase, 
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villages for fear of their being misfit in the village life. On the other 
hand villagers, because of their comparatively lower economic condi- 
tions than that of city dwellers, are generally attracted to marry 
their daughters in the city. This has created an excessive demand 
for the Kureel boys and is responsible for the germs of dowry, slowly 
taking roots amongst them, of which they often complain. 

In the selection of the bride both the subcaste and the middle- 
man play an important role. The caste is divided into a number 
of endogamous subcastes which limit the range for brides’ selection. 
The Jatavs, unlike their brethren and like higher castes, are the only 
subcaste among the Chamars, which is subdivided into six sub-groups, 
gotras, each necessarily marrying in the other!, but within the 
circumference prescribed by the subcaste. Infringement in sub- 
caste endogamy results in ostracism though not for life. A Jatav 
on marrying a Christian girl was excommunicated but was taken 
back after four or five years. As marriage through negotiations is 
the rule, the role of middleman, in all the subcastes, becomes all the 
more important and obligatory. The middleman is always a 
member of the subcaste, and may be a relative, a friend, or simply 
an acquaintance of both the parties. Only two or three decades 
back, the role of middleman was extraordinarily dominating, so 
much so, that the parents did not care to see the boy and the girl to 
be married and dependend only on the middleman’s information. 
Yet owing to the risks involved in acting as middleman, the community 
remained devoid of professional match makers. Now the middle- 
man has been reduced to the position of an informant who usually 
recedes in the background as both the parties come together. 


Forms oF MARRIAGE 


Payapujjt, Barat, and Chala are the three forms of getting married 
prevalent among the chamars of Lucknow. 

A host of ceremonies and rites are performed before the final 
marriage rite. Payapujjt is the oldest form, practised not only 
by the Chamars, but by all the castes, occupying the lower rung of 
Hindu Society. According to it the marriage procession starts from 
the bride’s house and the marriage takes place at the bridegroom’s 
house. According to the Barat ceremony the bridgegroom leads 
the marriage party to the bride’s place where marriage takes place. 
Incidence of the Barat among the Chamars especially the Kureels 
is a recent borrowing from the higher castes and is resorted to mostly 


1 Sanwal, Maraiya, Sariya, Sisodiya, Bhadauriya and Goel etce., jare six gotras reported 
by the Jatavs residing at Lucknow. The list however, should not be taken as 
comprehensive. 
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im the city by the well to do modernized and progressive section. 
Financial limitations and superstitious fears may check a chamar 
to marry in accordance with the higher caste practice. 

A Kureel Chowdhry of the suburban panchayat though well-to- 
do and advised by the caste members did not marry his son accord- 
ing to the higher caste practice because he feared that the deviation 
from the traditional path might result in something inauspicious to 
endanger the life of his only son. Among the Jatavs, the Jaiswars 
and the Jhusias Barat is the prevailing custom and the marriage 
ceremony is conducted by the inferior Brahimins. The role of the 
Brahmin in the Kureel marriage is limited and negligible. The whole 
marriage ceremony is conducted by the Negi, the brother-in-law 
of the bride or groom or the brides’ or grooms’ father. Sometimes 
they jointly conduct the marriage and share the presents offered 
for the services. Chala is the name given for widow remarriage as 
well as for marriage of deserted and divorced women. Widowers 
engaged to virgins are married in the usual way, but if a widow 
remairies the occasion goes without ceremony. The widow re- 
marriage is also settled by arrangement and negotiations, but it hardly 
ever takes place with a bachelor. On an appointed, auspicious day, 
the man intending to marry the widow reaches her father’s or 
relatives’ house, wherever the widow may be staying, with presents 
of shellac and brass bangles and a few clothes. She wears them 
and again fills the parting of her forehead with vermillion and leaves 
for the new house, escorted by her new husband and a small! party. 
The children, if she has any, may or may not go with her. It all 
depends on the mutual agreement of both the parties and the age 
of the children. 


DIVORCE 


Divorce is allowed but the incidence is not very high. According 
to a Chowdhry’s statement, the number of divorces granted within 
a year hardly ever excceds five to six. Adultery and infidelity 
of the wife, insanity or any other physical defect in the bride dis- 
covered after wards may prompt her husband to demand divorce. 
Likewise a woman may also demand it on the ground of her husband’s 
impotency proved to the satisfaction of the panchayat, infidelity 
and physical defects in him. In recent years two undergraduates 
divorced their wives on the ground of lack of education in them. 
These were however, stray cases and no conclusion should be drawn 
that education has led to an increased incidence of divorce and un- 
happiness in the family life of the Chamars. 

A man desiring to divorce his wife, calls a meeting of the 
panchayat, states his case, explains the causes for his demands and 
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requests the panchayat to grant it. But the woman has to take 
recourse to other methods for she cannot approach the panchayat 
directly. She usually runs away to her father’s house or refuses to 
return when on her visit to her parent’s or brother’s house and puts 
forward baseless excuses for her continuing to stay at her father’s 
house. Her parents may refuse to send her back when her husband 
comes to fetch her home. Sometimes she has to run away to her 
parent’s house many times in order to convince her parents that 
she does not like her husband, or his home and desires a change. 
Ultimately the father or the husband has to move the petition in 
order to settle the matter. 


RANK AND PRESTIGE 


Accumulation of wealth, high education, a good government 
service and the office of the Chowdhry are associated with rank, 
prestige and recognition in nearly all the sub-castes of the Chamars. 
But the Kureels, both Antarvedi and Lucknouvwi have developed a 
somewhat different standard of recognition For them wealth itself 
in nothing, it is simply the sweat of the palm, (Hath Ka Pasina). 
It is of no use if it is not employed in the service of the castemen 
(Bhar Biradari ki seva) and the best way to utilise it is to arrange 
a bhandara, a big caste banquet considered to be religious. A Kureel 
family believes that the more you give in the present life, the more 
you are awarded in the next. It is, therefore, in the fitness of things, 
for a Kureel to think of Bhandara as soon as he is in a position to 
collect some money. If there be need for more, he never minds 
borrowing. 

In the social life of Chamars in general, and Kureels in particular, 
caste banquet, 7.e., khana including Bhandura is of significant 
importance. Birth, marriage and death, the three important 
phases of life, are accompanied by the provision of Khana. On 
committing a breach of communal or religious regulations, the 
Chamar cannot be purified and re-admitted to the caste, unless he 
feeds a certain number of biradari, the subcaste men fixed by the 
Panchayat. Provision of Khana is also a necessary pre-requisite 
for attaining social recognition or procuring a seat in the hierarchy 
of the Chowdhries. Sometimes a Chamar arranges a Khana inorder 
to collect his money invested by way of byohar. The Khana may 
be arranged due to rivalry for social status. The other day a cobbler 
employed in one of the ’Varsity hostels complained of his younger 
brother who, under the instigation of his wife, wanted to arrange 
a Bhandara to regain status equal to his elder brother’s. While 
they lived together they jointly shared the family status. But on 
separation the family status remained with the elder brother alone. 
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The real significance of the Khana lies in its magnitude, the bigger 
the banquet the greater is the name, fame and prestige accompanied 
with it. One can be still amused by the details of the Khana arranged 
in the dim and distant past in which twenty maunds of onion were 
used by way of preparing vegetables and the neighbouring wells fell 
short of water supply for the ‘congregation. Chowdhry Ram Dayal’s 
name is the talk of the town for only a couple of years ago, he arranged 
the biggest Bhandara ever arranged in the livng memory of the 
Chamars. 

Such a socially recognised heavy expenditure has its natural 
repercussions of which the Chamars are well aware. Realising the 
hardships and ill effects of Khana in these days of economic stringency, 
the Panchayat in all sections, has relaxed the rules and hence it is no 
more a binding to invite the whole of the biradari to any conventional 
feast. A city panchayat has altogether abolished the provision of 
Khana as an essential part of death rites. On being questioned why, 
the Chowdhry remarked, “‘Death is never a punishment enforced by 
the Panchayat, it, therefore, has no right to torture (dukha dena) 
a bhai (the casteman) whose only fault is that some one has died 
in his family’. Here and there the Kureels are also found cursing 
the traditional custom of heavy expenditure ultimately responsible 
for their poverty. But for an average Chamar even now a banquet 
is more than a banquet, more than a mere economic liability—it is a 
ladder to social status, prestige and recognition. Social standards 
demand it and a Chamar hardly lags behind to follow the dictates 
of the age old custom. 


BYOHAR 


To meet the heavy expenses incurred for Bhandara the Chamars 
have developed the byohar, an institution based on the lines of social 
insurance. Every time a Chamar arranges ‘a khana, leaving those 
arranged by way of punishment imposed by the Panchayat or to 
celebrate the post funeral rites, every invitee, as a rule, pays the 
host a couple of rupees rarely exceeding Rs. 2/- to Rs. 5/-. While 
arranging Bhandara, the organizer may request his friends, relations 
and well wishers to contribute handsomely by way of byohar and 
as far as it is possible the request hardly ever goes unheeded. 
Individual contributions are recorded in a book or simply remembered 
for being repaid when the contributor may stand in a similar need. 
As his socio-economic need may be, the Chamar invests twenty to 
twenty five rupees every year by way of byohar. The system has 
been of much utility, so much so that the money lenders regard it 
as a basis of security and often advance large sums only on the 
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promise of being repaid on thali. It is only recently that the Chamars 
have been complaining of the ineffectiveness of the system for they 
think that the Chamars in general do not observe it in the right 
earnest. An invitee, for instance, owing rupees four to a host must 
pay what he owes plus his own contribution. But usually the 
invitee pays one or two rupees. When the index of cost of living 
was not so high and an invitee normally paid more than he consumed, 
the system used to be an asset, but in these days of high living index, 
an invitee consumes more than what he pays for it is but a liability. 
However, the system still helps to lighten the burden though only 


to a limited extent. 
SoctaL COMMENSALISM 


Like other castes, both high and low, the Chamar also observe 
certain rules governing commensality. Members of the same subcaste 
usually dine with each other and smoke from the same hookah unless 
one is ostracized or suffers from some serious infectious disease. 
Occupations like skinning and allegiance to different panchayats, 
though within the same subcaste, may sometimes affect even sub- 
caste commensality. Beyond the subcaste the commensality 
observance becomes more rigorous. The Kureels and the Jaiswars 
are next door neighbours in the Nishatganj, a suburban muhallah 
of the city, but the former are ever hesitant to dine with the latter. 
Commensality rules may be overlooked on the political platform 
and the social distance observed may be glossed over to emphasize 
the solidarity of the scheduled caste. But in actual practice a 
significant distance is maintained in food, drink and contact. Educated 
and progressive ones might overlook them but never beyond the 
caste. A significant social distance is recognized with the Christians, 
Muslims and sweepers (‘‘bhangis’) and any infringement occuring 
in that connection arouse a lot of discussion and controversy resulting 
in heavy penalization sometimes. 


RELIGION AND SUPERSTITION 


Beliefs and practices of the Chamars are rooted in amorphous 
convictions of higher philosophical Hinduism, animistic ideas, super- 
stitious beliefs and the cult of the mysterious world full of spirits 
who are both malevolent and benevolent. Churails, bhoots and 
jims may seize a pregnant woman and cause her miscarriage, cause 
death to children, disease and continuous suffering to grown ups. 


1 The byohar money is hardly handed over: it is ceremonially dropped in a brass plate. 
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For example small pox is caused by sytlamai. This spirit world is 
also full of benevolent spirits who are the lower Hindu Gods, dead 
saints and other spiritual beings risen to divinty. There is the 
need to propitiate the mischievous and conspiring spirits in order 
to ward off their evil designs. There is also the need to invoke the 
help of the benevolent spirits. The naut, the devil priest, there- 
fore, is indispensable. The naut is not necessarily a Chamar. He 
may come from any caste, high or low, although usually he comes 
from a lower caste. He is master of one or two spirits and well 
versed in handling the others, and equally skilful in diagnosing the 
cause of all the maladies. For him, human troubles are caused by 
the influence of any sprits, spirits who have been offended or not 
propitiated since long. He also uses a host of indigenous medicinal 
formulae which may often fail. 


PrRiest-CRAFT 


The institution of Sant and Bhagat is a popular and_ socially 
significant characteristic of the Chamar life. It seems to be basically 
derived from the old institution of Barnasharam Dharma which lays 
down that as one grows older one should retire from the worldly life 
and try to lead a life of purity, righteousness and devotion. The 
institution with partial modifications has been reinforced among 
lower castes including the Chamars, by the various religious sects, 
emerging in medieval India and mostly revolting against Brahminism 
and the caste system. 

Of such sects only the Rama Nandi, the Kabir Panthi and the 
Shiv Narain, deriving their names from their respective founders, 
are popular with the local Chamars. The members of each sect, 
Sadhus, gurus and sants, mostly recruited from middle and lower 
castes travel all over the country expounding their faith and enlisting 
disciples. Use of Kanthi, a small wooden bead perforated and tied 
with a string and worn around the neck is the usual sign of a Bhagat. 
On being initiated as Bhagat one has to give up the use of wine and 
meat and other intoxicants but not ganja and smoking. In order 
to lead a life of purity a sant has to sing hymns morning and evening; 
he cannot indulge in prostitution or other extra marital license, he 
has to refrain from telling lies and ribald jokes, he cannot steal. In 
many cases Kanthi is also tied around the necks of boys in order 
to prevent them from taking the path of sin—drinking and eating 
meat. Initiation of such boys takes place when they are grown 
up to understand and adopt the daily routine of Bhagat life. Popu- 
larity of the institution rests on the respect and the recognition which 
the Bhagats usually enjoy, owing to the general belief in the integrity 
of their character. Among Kureels where Bhagats are more popular 
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some humorously remark, ‘‘Bhagats have multiplied only because 
a couple of years back it was customary in caste dinners to provide 
the Bhagat with puris fried in ghee while the rest were provided with 
those fried in oil.’’ The most sceptic say, “Becoming a Bhagat is the 
best way to disguise ones’ crooked nature and evil designs”’. Others 
often look at its brighter side, ““We have popularized it as we have 
realized it to be a better method of teaching our caste men some 
higher and better ways of living. Moreover it is religious’. 


REFORM MOovEMENTS 


Owing to the growing influence of community consciousness, 
the Kureels have begun developing a new sect based on Rav: Das 
or Rai Das, the famous poet and Ohamar disciple of Rama Nand, 
around whose life has risen a lot of legendary halo. He, like Rama 
and Krishna, is given high regard in most of the Kureel houses. On 
being questioned to reveal their identity, they usually introduce 
themselves as Rae Das. In place of Tulsidas Ramayan, a majority 
of the city Kureels now prefer to read, Ravi Das Ramayan and Ravi 
Das Katha in place of Sathya Narains?. 

Every year Ravi Das birthday is celebrated by keeping fast and 
illuminating the houses at night. Small processions from various 
parts of the city join into one huge one which on its termination 
at Ravi Das temple becomes a political congregation and is addressed 
by the caste leaders, who emphasize the need for caste integration 
of which Ravi Das is the symbol. As a mortal risen to divinity 
Ravi Das occupies his seat in a recently built temple where arrange- 
ment of the idols does not seem to confer upon him a status higher 
that of the God Vishnu. He occupies his seat by the feet of Vishnu, 
whose devotee he has been. At the time of the installiation of idols 
there were quarrels and disputes among the Kureels but neither the 
temple could be occupied solely by Ravi Das nor could he be accorded 
a higher place in idol arrangement and that is perhaps owing to the 
age old association of the Kureels with Hinduism. 


SocraL ConTROL 


To control, regulate and direct their social life, the Chamars 
have a well organised and influential council or Panchayat. Locally 


1 Ceremonial recitation by Brahmin of Satya Narain Katha is a usual feature of popular 
Hinduism. Its celebration is believed to accomplish the desired ends. When 
the Chamar celebrates it the Brahmin instead of going to his house asks him to 
come out to some park where from a distance he reads the Katha. As a reaction 
to it they are popularizing Ravi Das Katha, the Biography of Ravi Das, in order 


to dispense with the services of the Brahmins for Ravi Das Katha is read by any 
caste member. 
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there is no central organization to look after the Chamars of the city. 
Kevery subcaste barring the Kwreel has organized itself into one 
or two central Panchayats comprising a number of subordinate 
councils. Forty or fifty families of the Jatavs, owing to their 
limited number and living in a small muhallah are carrying on with 
only one panchayat. The Jaiswars are centrally divided into two 
brigades, Civil and Cantonement, which are further subdivided into 
seven or eight ‘beras’ each. The names like ‘Civil’? and “Cantone- 
ment” have been borrowed from the military nomenclature for they 
have been mostly associated and still are with the services in the 
military. Unlike the Jaiswars, the Jhusias have only one central 
organization (brigade) consisting of six beras. The Kureels being 
predominant in the city as well as in the roundabout villages have 
organized into more than one unit, panchayat, jawar. Baurni is the lar- 
gest Kureel panchayat and consists of three to four thousand members. 
Its subdivisions are known by the villages (no. 12) bustis (localities 5) 
and tolas (mohallas 13). Antarvedi Kureels who do not marry with 
the local Kureels and have specialized in tanning industry from a 
separate panchayat consisting of two mohallas. One or two panchayats 
may be reckoned as city panchayats only in that they have been 
named after some suburban mohalla otherwise they mostly com- 
prise of the Chamars living in adjoining villages. There are some 
_Chamars, though not in great number, who do not owe allegiance 
to any of the city panchayats but to that of their original village from 
which they have migrated. Intermigration between panchayat is 
permitted but never beyond the subcaste. A Kureel migrated from 
the village may join the Kureel panchayat of the city but not that 
of Antarvedi. 

Territory and endogamy are the two elements that direct the 
formation of the Chamar panchayat, the latter being more dominating. 


STRUCTURE OF PANCHAYAT 


Every panchayat, central or subordinate, is headed by a heredi- 
tary and honorary Chowdhry supported and advised by a small 
council of advisers, forming the lower rung of the Chowdhry 
hierarchy. The head Chowdhry nominates the Khabariya or Chhari- 
bardar, whose duty is to carry messages, announce meetings of the 
Panchayats or to distribute invitations of the communal banquet. 
He receives the nominal pay of a rupee or so, varying from commu- 
nity to community. Likewise the court fee of the Panchayat, central 
as well as subordinate, ranges from rupees one and a half to five and 
is changed differently in different subcastes. The sum is usually 
spent in providing tobacco and refreshment to the Chowdhary and 
the remaining sum goes to the Panchayat fund. 
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PANCHAYAT JURISDICTION 


The Panchayat jurisdiction virtually covers everything related 
to the members whose prestige and wellfare is its main concern. 
Cases of petty house-hold quarrels, between husband and_ wife, 
father and son, of illicit sexual relations, pregnancy of widows, 
adultery and elopement, of violation of commensality rules, of dis- 
putes regarding matrimony, betrothal and divorce, small money 
transactions and debts and of property distribution come under the 
panchayat jurisdiction. A majority of the cases are usually con- 
cerned with illicit sexual relations and matrimonial disputes of 
betrothal and divorce. Fine and feeding a certain number of the 
Birdari are the usual punishments awarded by the Panchayat. The 
punishment varies not only in kind but in degree also, according to 
the nature of the crime and the status of the criminal. In quarrels 
and divorces conciliation is usually aimed at by the Panchayat. 
Illicit sexual relations, including elopement, result in penalisation 
of both the parties, 7.e., male and female concerned, if within the 
caste or if out side, only the party coming under the Panchayats’ 
jurisdiction is penalised. 


Divorce FINES 


If a woman commits an offence, it is her father or her husband 
who usually suffers. Divorce is allowed but never without punish- 
ment. Among the Kureels, the Jhusias and the Jaiswars punish- 
ment is awarded on the party first moving the peittion for divorce. 
Punishment for divorce awarded by the Jhusia and the Kureel 
panchayat are alike. The Jaiswars have abolished the feast and 
charge Rs. 125/- from the party demanding divorce. The Jatavs 
grant divorce to a man without any fine but a woman has to pay 
a fine of sixty two rupees. 

Keeping in mind caste welfare and realizing the ills of heavy 
penalisation in these days of dearness and economic stringencies, 
the Chamars as a whole, have risen to the occasion and have lightened 
the punishment. The unusual methods of punishment? referred 
to by Briggs have become obsolete now. Both feasts and fines are 
awarded only in very serious cases—even if both are awarded, they 
are usually lightened. Fine without feasts are becoming very fre- 
quent among the Jaiswars. The Jatavs sometimes acquit an offender 


1 Requiring to solicit alms and various forms of degradation, beating with a shoe, 
shaving off the head of the man and the woman found to be having illicit sexual 
relations and putting of the shoes of the whole party on the head of the offender 


aie of the unusual methods referred to by Briggs: See The Chamar Deals 
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simply by giving him a warning and asking him to bring grams or 
Batashas (a kind of ordinary sweet) to be distributed among the 
members of the Panchayat. 


SociaL REFORMS 


Influenced by the same line of thinking, the Panchayat has also 
extended its jurisdiction to reform and welfare activities. Previously 
funds realized from the offenders were spent on liquor, drinks and 
on sweets. But now they often decide to utilize the money for the 
common welfare of the Biradari. 

All the Panchayats have already outlawed drinking in social 
gatherings and there is move to check it in private sectors as well, 
although at present the Panchayat finds it rather difficult. The 
money is now mostly invested in patromaxes, big cooking utensils 
_ and daries purchased for the common use on the occasions of marriages, 
Khanas and other important social gatherings. The Kureels spend 
a major part of the funds on the construction of Ravidas temple. 
Besides, the old and infirm, the poor and destitutes may be provided 
with a regular or occasional help and also the marriages of the girls 
of the poor parents or of orphans may be subscribed for. 


RESEARCH NEWS AND VIEWS 


The Upanisads have long been regarded as the embodiments 
of anti-Vedic feeling in Indian religion and philosophy. Western 
and Indian scholars alike have regarded the doctrine of the Upanisads 
as fundamentally opposed to the Vedic cults of the gods and the 
Brahmanical system of rituals. A somewhat different trend is 
appearing in modern Indian thought, and the first note-of-dissent 
has come from B. K. Chattopadhyaya who shows a disagreement 
with the established view about the Upanisads. According to him: 
“Because the Upanisads declare that there is one Supreme God 
(Bramha), the western scholars have concluded that ‘the authors of 
the Upanisads’ did not, like themselves, believe in the existence of 
the minor gods. Because the Upanisads declare that the aim of 
life is the attainment of salvation (moksha) through the knowledge 
of Bramha, they have concluded that ‘the authors of the Upanisads’ 
did not believe in the efficacy of sacrifices in securing heaven.... 
The ideas of one Superme God and of many subsidiary gods are not 
contradictory.” 

Chattopadhyaya has quoted passages from the various Upanisads 
to show that the Upanisads have in fact asserted the importance 
of rituals and ‘the path of works’ as much as knowledge and beliefs 
in Bramha and Atman (soul). Rituals and philosophy are thus not 
contradictory but may be coexistent or even supplementary. 


“The Upanisads and Vedic Sacrifices’ by 
Basant Kumar Chattopadhyay, Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, vol. XVII, no. 3. 


* * * * * 


Lamaism is the religious doctrine of Tibet, the land of mysteries; 
but the Dalai Lama is not only the religious head in Tibet, he is also 
the political Lord and the social chief of the people. This politico- 
social aspect revealed in its theocratic government is a unique system 
in the world. Fantastic at first sight, on analysis it seems to corres- 
pond to a veritable historical determinism in Tibet. The Tibetan’s 
whole life is dominated by religious preoccupations, he feels himself 
surrounded by terrible demons who can be appeased by certain ritual 
ceremonies. As the lamas alone possess the knowledge and power 
to carry out these ceremonies, they have a highly important role 
to play. The country, however, is very scarcely populated and the 
lamasseries, with their huge population of monks, are by far the 
largest. agglomerations. A Tibetan town often consists merely of 
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a large lamassery surrounded by a few peasant huts. These lamas- 
series are rich and have considerable stores so that when the peasants 
need butter, tsampa, or money, it is there that they turn for help. 
In this sort of feudal organisation, it was inevitable that power should 
fall into the hands of those who direct these great communities of 
Buddhist monks. 


An Introduction to Lamaism by Dr. Andre 
Migot, Asia, Nos. 10, 11 & 12, 1953-54. 


* * * * * 


An interesting paper on Adoption of children among Singapore 
Malaysians by Judith Djamour has appeared in the Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain & Ireland, 
vol. LXXXIT, pt. II, 1952 (published in December, 1953). 

The Malaysians, 7.e., “Malays” proper and “other Malaysians” 
who are Indonesians of comparatively recent immigration and settle- 
ment, are Mohamedans by religion. And yet child-adoption is an 
institution in Malaysian life, inspite of the fact that Muslim Law 
discourages adoption by refusing to entitle an adopted child to any 
share in the property of its deceased adoptive parents or of their 
relatives. 

Among the Malaysians, there is a very marked cultural tradition 
of love of small children; and a home with no young children is not 
considered a happy one ; children are regaded as a source of prestige; 
a childless couple are greatly pitied even if they have adopted children, 
but naturally much more so if they have not at least this consolation. 
An adopted child (whether heathen or Muslim by birth), enjoys all 
the privileges of a true child is properly initiated according to Muslim 
rituals, and does not suffer from social disability or stigmatism. 
With regard to inheritance of property, the effect of Muslim. Law 
is counterbalanced by the parents settling property on the adopted 
child during their life time. 


cd ae as * ae 


The Journal of the Malayan Branch of Royal Asintic Society 
have issued a special number (vol. xxvi, pt. 2, October, 1953) on 
the Stone Age in Malaya by M. W. F. Tweedie. The monograph 
deals with the succession of stone-age cultures in Malaya (Palaeolithic, 
Hoabinhian, and Neolithic) and their comparison with those in 
neighbouring territories. (North India, Java, Burma, Indo-China, 
Borneo). 
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Research in Malay prehistory is still in its infancy, but it indicates 
rich and varied material findings. The geographical situation of 
Malaya is such that solutions of chronological and relational problems 
in its prehistory is of great importance if the history of the early 
development of human cultures in Indonesia, Melanesia, Australia 
and the Pacific Islands is even to be clearly understood. 


* oe 2K * cd 


AFRICA 


In a brief communication to the African Studies (vol. 12, no. 3, 
September, 1953) Rev. Harald von Sicard has reported the occurrance 
of “honorific cremation” in South East Africa. This type of crema- 
tion of honoured persons in a community, in contrast to cremation 
of evil-doers, has been found among the Konde in Nyasaland, Zulu 
immigrants in Central Africa, Nguni groups from Limpopo to Zulu- 
land, and in Northern Transvaal. 

Dead bodies of chiefs among these tribes are cremated in two 
ways: (1) they were given a green burial and when all flesh had 
dropped off the bones, they were laid on a funeral pyre and cremated, 
the ashes being washed into a river; (2) the corpses were burnt and 
many of the slaves of a chief were burnt together with him. 

Cremation, even honorific, is a foreign element in native African 
cultures, and apparently developed among the tribes under external 
influence. Undoubtedly, it came from India, either directly or 
through Java and Madagascar. But if it did, why other tribes in 
direct contact with Indians in Africa were not influenced and only 
a few tribal groups show the presence of this culture-trait ? 


%* * u ba cd 


There are vast areas in Asia and Africa where the native people 
observe a taboo on the consumption of milk. Not that these non- 
milking zones lack in milkable animals; on the contrary there are 
almost always hardy native breeds of sheep and goats and cattle, 
but Africanists like Sir Harry Johnston, Charles K. Meek, A. E. Kitson, 
George P. Murdock, W. D. Hambley, David Livingstone and A. 
Feathermann have found a number of such tribes who just do not 
milk their cattle. 

In the non-milking zones, there are to be found two distinct 
attitudes towards the use of milk as food: one, a general prejudice 
against the drinking of milk by anyone, and the other the consumption 
of milk by favoured classes or sorcerers for special magical purposes; 
the first is by far the most widespread. The people just dislike 
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milk. It appears that most of these milk-haters are old agricultural 
communities who have never accepted the milking habit although 
they have willingly adopted the larger herd animals wherever possible. 
These people still regard milking as an alien custom and culturally 
resist the acceptance of milking and milk-consumption. 


Anthropos, vol. 49, Fasc. 1-2, 1954, article 
by F. Simmons. 


* * *. *« * 


Ruins have recently been discovered of an ancient town in Western 
Sudan; the name of this town is believed to have been Ghana. Infor- 
mation from the writings of some Arabic scholars, who had not them- 
selves visited the city, was used by Lady Lugard in A T'ropical 
Dependency. This book stimulated the imagination of Dr. G. B. 
Danguah who recognised in these descriptions of Ghana many of 
the practices of the Akan peoples. When he became a political 
leader, he used this idea, and many Gold Coasters came to believe 
that they were the descendents of the ancient race of Ghana, the 
word Ghana itself becoming the political symbol of self-government 
and anti-colonialism. The evidence for this belief lies in the Arabic 
records of events between the tenth and the fifteenth centuries. The 
Akan tradition of origin seems to fit these events, and the probability 
is that the people of Ghana may be related to the Akan. 


A Note on the Origin of Ghana by Eva 
L. R. Meyerowitz, African Affairs, October, 
1952, 


* * * Pe * 


The characteristic feature of African music is its rhythm, just 
as harmony is the dominant note of European music. It is in the 
complex inter-weaving of contrasting rhythmic patterns that the 
native finds his greatest aesthetic satisfaction. To accomplish this 
he has built up a rhythmic principle which is quite different from 
that of Western music, and yet is present in his simplest songs. His 
rhythms may be produced by the song itself, or by hand-clapping, 
or by stick-beating, beating of axe-blades, shaking of rattles or of 
maize-seeds on a plate, or pounding of pestles in a mortar; the highest 
expression is in the drums. Whatever be the devices used to produce 
them, in African music there is practically always a clash of rhythms, 
and this is a cardinal principle of native music in Africa. Even a 
song which appears to be mono-rhythmic will on investigation turn 
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out to be constructed of two independent but strictly related rhythmic 
patterns, one inherent in the melody and one belonging to the 
accompaniment (hand-clapping, stick-beating, drums, etc.). 


African Rhythm by A. M. Jones, Africa, 
vol. XXIV, no. 1, January, 1954. 


* * * * * 


The economic development of a technologically simple society 
depends on the ways in which the people come to feel new wants. 
The introduction of new and more efficient production methods or of 
wage labour does not ensure the creation of a desire for a higher 
standard of living. Increased purchasing power is usually expended 
in one of the three ways: (1) for greter satisfaction of previously 
felt needs; (2) for fuller sensory gratifications; (3) for objects of 
conspicuous consumption which symbolically confer prestige. All 
of these may be observed in East Africa. The socially harmful 
effects of these patterns may be seen among the Bukoba. On the 
other hand, the rise among the Kikuyu of an indigenous school system, 
regardless of its quality, and the establishment of cooperative societies 
attest to the constructive creation of new wants. To foster such 
development there is needed a sympathetic attitude towards Africans 
and an understanding of the psychology of how felt needs arise. 


The Needs of East African Worker by 
E. E. Hoyt, Human Organisation, Summer, 
1952. 


OCEANIA 


The impact of European culture upon the aboriginal tribes of 
Melanesia has resulted in a process of unification of those scattered 
all over the mountains and valleys of New Guinea and other Melane- 
sian islands. ‘‘Natives who in the past never cooperated as political 
groups with or even against their neighbours, are now beginning to 
express a new type of nationalism in the face of White rule. They 
speak of themselves as We People of New Guinea, and vis-a-vis the 
European, their loyalties are extended heyond_ thetraditional range 
of a single village, a group of villages, to embrace a whole administra- 
tive district, or even all those parts of their country which they have 
visited and know to exist. Hence particular prophesies and rituals 
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attributable to any one leader are not always limited to his own 
immediate vicinity, but spread rapidly from settlement to settlement 
and eventually influence a wide area. This is facilitated by the use 
of Pidgin English as a lingua franca throughout most of New Guinea. 

Thus, the desire for the material culture of the European—which 
the natives believe is not made by them, but is derived from a specific 
deity over whom the Europeans have some means of control—and 
for economic and social equality with the White man, has crystalised 
into a standardised ritual, known as Cargo Cult. (Cargo is a Pidgin 
English word meaning the material culture of the Europeans, e.g., 
steel axes and tools, clothing, tinned food and tobacco, rice, rifles 
and guns, etc.) 

Cargo Cult is the result of culture-contact and the unequal rela- 
tions between natives and Europeans in Melanesia. The natives 
suffer from a deep sense of inferiority, social and economic; they 
resent the inferiority of their position, and they wish to improve it. 
Cargo for them is the symbol of the political power of the Europeans, 
and this power they want to wrest from the hands of the White man. 
Their own concept of power is based on supernaturally revealed 
knowledge, and lacking all other means of politically-organised 
resistance they inevitably fall back on this concept in their struggle 
against the Europeans. 

Cargo Cult then is the sign of the smouldering fire of nationalism, 
among the natives of Melanesia, the beginnings of a struggle against 
European domination, a combat for power between the autochthones 
of the country and the foreign settlers. 


Cargo Cult and Religious Beliefs among 

the Garia by Peter Lawrence, International 

Archives of Ethnography, vol. XLVII, no. 1, 
1954. 


* * * ac * 


How the rustic irrational aboriginals explain for the growth of 
vegetation (without copulation) may be stated in a “procreation 
formula”? from Eastern Island (Polynesia). It is believed that the 
god “Procreator’s” spirit or divine essence embodied in the god’s 
phallus enters the womb of nature instilling the life-principle into 
inert matter and causing plant-organisms to grow. 

Stone-tablets with inscriptions in the native dialect have been 
found in Easter Island which support the theory of a widely-distri- 
buted esoteric Polynesian religion, existing though long unrecognised, 
side by side with the diverse exoteric cults and recorded and described 
from the earliest days of Pacific exploration. From a native formula 
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entitled Atwa-mata-riri, it appears that the ruling divinity of _this 
ancient religion—perhaps even deriving from some prehistoric civilisa- 
tion of Asia—may. have been bi-sexual, containing in itself both 
the male and the female procreative principles. This god “Procreator 
or “Copulator” is called Kiho, and is believed to be responsible for 
all growth. 


Kiho in Easter Island by J. Frank Stimson, 
Journal of Austronesian Studies (Norfolk, 
England), vol. I, pt. 1, 1958. : 


* * * * * 


The Aboriginals of Australia are recognised by anthropologists 
as our most ancient contemporaries, and their culture, to this day, 
remains the rudest and most savage we have known. The cultural 
history and affiliations of these is a problem of great complexity. 
Have they remained isolated in this Continent, or did they have 
contacts with any outside peoples? Sir. W. Baldwin Spencer 
supported the former claim—that Australian aboriginals have inde- 
pendently developed their savage culture. But modern Australian 
anthropologists believe that there is overwhelming evidence in the 
culture of the Aboriginals as also in Australian prehistory to prove 
culture-infusion from outside—Melanesia, Indonesia or even India 
and Tibet. 


The Oceanic and Indonesia Affiliations of 
Australian Aboriginal Culture by F. D. 
McCarthy. The Journal of the Polynesian 
Society, vol. 62, no. 3, September, 1953. 


** * * * * 


The Listener for April 29, 1954, publishes a Third Programme 
broadcast by Max Gluckmann, Professor of Social Anthropology, 
Manchester University, on Mau Mau, ‘the movement of despair’ 
which uses the ‘magic of despair’. He points out various instances 
of this movement in Kenya being referred to as a relapse into African 
paganism and shows that Mau Maw is not anything indigenous but 
the outcome of the colonisation of Africa by the West. There is 
nothing in African religions like Mau Maw to permit us to regard 
the latter as a relapse of modern Africans into the former. African 
religions, Gluckmann tells us, are like all other religions, concerned 
with usual problems of man-to-man and man-to-nature adjustment. 
Magic is put into service when relations with aliens, including the 
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Whites, are sought to be controlled. Vulgar and obscene rituals, 
with an appeal to instincts, release energy. Contacts with the 
British have resulted in socio-economic and political up-heavals; 
e.g., chiefs holding centralised authority have been introduced where 
there were none, and land has been alienated. Mau Mau has not, 
however, only a political-economic background; that would be an 
underestimation, and the Report of the Parliamentary Delegation to 
Kenya has made this mistake. The cultural aspect, as a resultant, 
is all important. So, Mau Maw is not a reversal of the Kikuyu to 
the bush; it is a desparate remedy for a problematic situation, made 
so by foreigners’ intrusion. 


* * * * * 


In Man, Jan., 1954, A. H. Prins writes on the meaning of the 
Mystery Word Mau-Mau. Literally it means, in one of the Kikuyu 
dialects, “‘to urinate, to pass water’, but has a hidden meaning : 
“to revolt”. The Maji-Maji rebellion in the South of German East 
Africa in 1905-06 is recalled; Maji-Maji means to drink water but 
also to disobey and rebel. The reduplication of these words is ex- 
pressive of the “desired extent and intensity of the movement.” 


* * * * * 


Another Third Programme broadcast by Paul Bohannan, lecturer 
in Social Anthropology, University of Oxford, on ‘‘Translation—a 
Problem in Anthropology” has been published in The Listener of 
May 13. He explains that there can be various types of translations, 
and the type an anthropologist is interested in, either while explain- 
ing aliers ideas to the people among whom he is working or while 
translating their ideas into a European language, is to explain an 
original situation in a new language using if need be examples from 
the original situation. Thus, when the Tiv of Nigeria were to elect 
representatives a few years back, they were asked to sange representa- 
tives (sange means to single out), there being no equivalent for ‘elect’. 
This created apprehension as these people always engage in collective 
action, and singling out is uncomfortable because it differentiates. 
Further when they were told they had to confer, their apprehensions 
were deepened because they confer only when something wrong 
happens. Consequently they elected 18-year olds who were not 
very bright. Misgivings deepened further when these were not 
accepted by the District officer who asked for responsible elders. 


* * * * * 
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Julian H. Steward contributes a useful note on J. A. Ford’s con- 
cept of types; both the article and the note were published in the 
American Anthropologist, vol. 56, No. 1, Feb., 1954. Four types 
are outlined. (i) Morphological type; descriptive elementary; based 
on external physical properties. (i) Historical-index type: defined 
by form like (i) but in addition with a chronological significance. 
A time marker. (iii) Functional type: based on cultural use and 
not form or chronology. (iv) Cultural type: an ideal representation 
of cultural classification from a holistic point of view in terms of the 
functionally most important features. 


* * * * * 


Man, vol. LIV, Jan., 1954, carries an article by Dr. 8. N. Hisen- 
stadt, of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, on age groups and the 
conditions under which they generally occur. He begins by recalling 
a ten-year old hypothesis of W. F. Whyte according to which age 
groups arise in “‘societies which (1) emphasize activities requiring 
strength and dexterity; (2) require large cooperation; (3) have little 
division of labour; (4) have little economic inequality; and (5) pursue 
a nomadic or seminomadic existence.’”’ Whyte cited proofs for his 
hypothesis from the material on Plains Indians available in 1944; 
and even then the existence of differential wealth as a factor favouring 
the growth of age groups was not “fully substantiated’. Dr. Hisen- 
stadt proposes “‘a different more general hypothesis on the social 
conditions under which age groups arise’ and applies it successfully 
to the Plains Indians age groups. His hypothesis is; “‘age-set systems 
arise and function in those societies in which the basic allocation 
of roles is not overwhelmingly determined by membership in kinship 
groups, and where some important integrative functions are not 
fulfilled within these groups’. The author also draws certain logically 
related conclusions. 


* * * * * 


The University of Manila Journal of East Asiatic Studies (vol. III 
No. 2, Jan., 1954) carries an article “Bilateral Kin Grouping as a 
Structural Type” by Robert N. Pehrson of the University of Chicago. 
The data have been drawn from the North Lapp reindeer nomads 
of Sweden. They own property individually; do not have unilaterally 
emphasized kinship terms; and equate all siblings, expressing the 
equivalence terminologically by calassifying cousins with siblings. 
These Lapps are divided into migratory local bands, each generation 
within a band having its own spheres of activities, rights and obliga- 
tions. Kinship solidarity among siblings, real and so-called, is a 
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basic feature of these bands. A band is not an extended family but 
an alliance of sibling groups one of which is dominant. 

There are no clear cut patrilocal or matrilocal rules of residence. 
Exogamy or endogamy is not determined in terms of group member- 
ship but one’s position in a network of kinship relations. Directly 
or closely related kin do not marry. Residence is virilocal or uxorilo- 
cal, the elder generation being insignificant. Relative wealth; 
relative status of parents or siblings; relative labour convenience; and 
relative age considerations decide where a couple is to live. The 
uxorilocal-virilocal characterisation emphasizes relationship within 
one generation which becomes the basic structural feature in a bilateral 
kin grouping. Society is divided horizontally into generations, 
not vertically. 


* * * * * 


Writing in Man in India, vol. 34, No. 2, Nirmal Kumar Bose, 
indicates the serious dangers involved in fixing such arbitrary and 
unscientific criteria, in determining whether a community is back- 
ward, as there being fixed proportional representation in the services 
for them. He makes the following useful suggestion: ‘“‘...castes 
whose water is not acceptable to Brahmins and who are at the same 
time very poorly represented in school registers or in Income Tax 
and Union Board lists in proportion to their population should be 
considered backward...” 


* bs * ae * 


Writing in The Journal of Social Psychology, 1954, 39, 129-141, 
Murray, A. Straus points out that in studies of national character 
it is very important and relavent to look for variation from the basic 
pattern as a consequence of ‘‘differential sub-cultural group member- 
ship,” such variations having been known to exist. Accordingly 
after he had found out that on average the University of Ceylon 
students when compared to American students showed a higher level 
of ability in respect to verbal tests of intelligence and a lower level 
in respect to nonverbal tests, he proceeded to look for subcultural 
variation on the basis of such variations as those of religion, lan- 
guage, socio-economic status, and ethnic affinity. His findings were 
significant : he found that out of the sixteen sub-groups only two 
varied from the basic average pattern. This leads him to a further 
conclusion of theoretical import. viz., ‘‘the fact that at least one per- 
sonality trait has been identified which can be considered ‘basic’ to 
Ceylonese culture lends support to the validity of the concepts of 
‘basic personality’ and ‘national character’ in the usual more holistic 
sense’, 
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HINDU SOCIAL ORGANISATION—A STUDY IN SOCIAL, 

PSYCHOLOGICAL AND IDEALOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
By Panpuari Natu Prasuvu. PoruLtar Book DrEpot, BOMBAY. 
Price Rs. 20. pp. 393. 


The author gives an exposition of the Hindu scheme of Society 
based on the epics and the swtra and smriti literature. The writer has 
rightly emphasised the viewpoints elaborated in the Mahabharata, 
which is a great source-book of information about social standards 
of value and customs which evolved from concrete facts of life. The 
Epic does not give the impression of setting out right formulae of 
social customs, but its discussions seem to vibrate with problems 
that face life in its diverse phases. It discusses the ideals of conduct 
in peace time as also in abnormal situations, and illustrates them 
by apposite instances. The sutras and smritis seem to be a little 
rigid in their enunciation, though they give elastic maxims as 
regards marriage, inheritance, and other customs which govern the 
Hindu law to a great extent even in modern times. Kautilya’s 
Arthasastra gives a very impressive account of the equipments of a 
good citizen as also delineates the various ways of enjoying life. 

The above literature shows that the Hindu scheme of life gave 
proper attention to customary duties, objects of interest for a normal, 
healthy life and its desires. The ideal of renunciation, which comes 
as a natural culmination of a life well spent by brahmacharya in 
student stage, then in the responsible task of a householder, and then 
in that of retirement, has been taken as the final goal for which the 
preceding stages are but preparatory steps. Thus with the ideal of 
liberation the nature of which is beyond society or supra-social on 
one hand, there was a positive ideal of social good, social advance- 
ment on the other. The different forms of marriage, children’s right 
of inheritance, women’s position in society have all been dealt with 
in detail in the dkarmasastras. The caste system has been discussed 
with minute details and precision. 

The author has ably referred to relevant places in his exposition 
of the topic mentioned above; he has also dealt with the problem of 
heredity and environment in his discussion about the caste system. 
As a matter of fact though such a system had its emphasis on the 
distribution of respective professions it became inelastic inasmuch 
as it restricted each profession by birth. There is a great deal of 
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truth when one says that the family tradtitions help efficiency; at 
the same time it must be admitted that the special aptitude and 
skill are found independent of any such tradition and should be 
encouraged. The problem of heredity is a complex one, and no 
satisfactory solution has yet been given by biologists. Charaka- 
Samhita discussed this question and said very correctly that all 
acquired characters cannot be inherited; only those characters which 
have become so very strong and important in a person that they 
can modify the germ plasm, can be inherited. It seems that caste 
by birth, therefore, should not be unduly emphasised. It must be 
admitted that the stringency of the caste was very much relaxed 
by the sanction of the anuloma marriages according to which the 
child born of the wife of a lower caste was put in the higher caste 
of his father. Besides, castes had become so mixed up, even in the 
time of the Mahabharata, that Yudhisthira is reported to have said 
to the Yaksa that pure caste no longer existed, and that every one 
was a product of an intermixture of castes and a person was to be 
assigned higher or lower status in society according as he displayed 
better or worse traits of character. While dealing with the castes, 
heredity and its effects, the author might have profitably brought 
in these points also. 

The book is an interesting study on the Hindu scheme of life 
as outlined in some of the authoritative texts. The value of such 
a study has been pointed out in the prologue in a very cogent manner 
by the author himself. Whenever any social problem arises or new 
facts are observed, or theories are formulated, it is absolutely essential 
that a proper evaluation of the customs and traditions should be made. 
Racial progress is the outcome of its cultural history, and before a 
reform can be introduced the entire background of the society should 
be explored. The atmosphere, the traditions, mental dispositions 
are the factors that contribute to the development of a nation or a 
society, and these should be taken into fullest consideration before 
ways and means for social advancement can be desired. It is in the 
fitness of things that such an enquiry has been undertaken by the 
author of the present volume. He has made a sympathatic study 
with a critical outlook supported by the ventures of the modern 
writers on the subject. Such an attempt is always welcome as it 
shows that the past is not necessarily a dead and buried chapter in the 
life of a nation, but on the contrary it sets out a rich soil, nourished 
by longer experiences and attempts, for reaping a fuller and maturer 
harvest in the future. Progress is never an isolated fact or event, 
but is a continuation of what has gone before, either on the same 
line, or by introducing changes. Nevertheless the latest stages can 
come into existence because of the former either by transmuting them 
or by replacing them in newer and richer form. 
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The get up of the book and the print are good, but the price 
should have been put much lower so that the work could be used by 
a wider section of the public. 


Surama Dasgupta 


PRIMITIVE MAN AND HIS WORLD PICTURE sy WILHELM 
KOPPERS, TRANSLATED BY EpiItH RAYBOLD; SHEED AND WARD, 
Lonpon; 16/- s. 


This is an interesting and readable small book, a fine example 
of the continental ethnology of Vienna school. It is divided into 
eight chapters suffixed by two appendices in which Koppers presents 
his analysis of primitive religion based on his field-work among the 
Bhils of Central India (1938-39), and the Yamana of Tierra del Fuego 
(1922), substantiated, whereever he needs, by Paul Schebesta’s work 
on the Central African Pygmies. 

Koppers’ main themes are: the concept of a Paradise and a fall 
from Innocence, the concept of a Supreme and Benevolent God, and 
the ethical basis of incest-laws and exogamy. He thinks these are 
universal, and are particularly elaborated by ‘“‘primitive” or “‘pri- 
meval”’ man in his myths and legends; and he has taken pains to 
illustrate these from several primitive tribes scattered all the world 
over. 

It is true that among “‘primitive’’ folks, we do find myths dealing 
with “‘creation” and “deluge’’, similar or nearly similar to the Biblical 
or Hindu Puranic myths. (Kroeber: Anthropology). It is also 
true that in many of the “‘primitive’ tribes formerly regarded as 
“animist,’’ “‘ghost-worshipper’’, or “‘savage’’, we find concepts of a 
High God who is regarded by the ‘‘primitives’’ as the Creator, 
Controller, Maker, and the Superme Being. (Edwin Smith and others: 
African Ideas of God) but it is also and equally true that the High 
God is always found co-existent with lower gods, ghosts, and goblins, 
“savage” practices, ““fetishism’’, “‘spiritism’’, ““nature-worship’’, ‘“blood 
sacrifice’, and the like. In actual practice, it is found, the High 
God seldom interferes with human life in this world, and the whole 
field of social action is dominated by the lesser deities, spirits and 
magical formulae. With regard to the ‘‘creation” myths, one is 
not quite sure if these have not been borrowed by the ‘‘primitive”’ 
people, recently or even in the forgotten past (from their non-Christian 
“civilised” neighbours; this appears to be so in India where the tribes 
borrowed such myths and legends from the Hindus, and Hindu 
stamp is clearly visible on these.) In any case, these myths do not 
seem to perform any function in the social life of the people, and 
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are not related to the rituals observed in “primitive” societies. 
Religious behaviour may and does include many things besides 
statements of purported fact; much more important for social scien- 
tists is the role of rituals, symbols and taboos in the primitive social 
systems. Here is the greatest drawback of historical reconstruction 
and interpretation; it does not show the real picture of the society as 
itworks and perpetuates itself. 

One feels from the tone of the book that the author is more 
interested in smashing the evolutionary hypothesis than establishing 
the validity or use of his own. We ‘admire his efforts to support a 
case for the “noble savage’, and to draw a parallel from aboriginal 
myths to the Chrisitian or Hindu myths of Creation and Descent. 
We particularly feel that his analysis of religious situation in the 
Vedic and Brahmanical literature is brilliant. But all this hardly 
helps the social anthropologist in understanding societies and their 
culture-patterns 

Koppers has struck a point though in his criticism of organic 
evolution of Homo Sapiens on the Darwinian model. There is a 
growing tendency among biologists and social scientists to question 
the phenomenon of the “‘ascent of Man from apes or near-apes’’ on 
the basis of genetic differences between man and the other animals. 


KG See 


INDIA AND PAKISTAN—A GENERAL AND REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
BY O. H. K. Spare; MeTHuEN & Co., Lonpon, 1954, 65/- s. 


This voluminous book (827 pages) is of interest to Indian students 
and students on Indian Affairs from more points-of-view than one. 
It is the first book of its kind covering in a single volume the vast 
panorama of Indian geography and associated geology, economy, 
social and demographic problems, with the background of Indian 
history, traditions and politics. 

The book is divided into four parts : Part I, The Land, details the 
physical geography of the sub-continent (India and Pakistan); 
Part II, The People provides a synopsis, brief but analytical and 
accurate, of the social complexities of the sub-continent; Part II, 
The Economy, includes two long chapters on agrarian and industrial 
problems, with a survey of current development programmes initiated 
by the new governments of India and Pakistan; and Part IV, The 
Face of the Land gives a detailed regional description bringing out 
to the fullest the local varieties of natural regions. The book thus 
rises above general geographical field and interests the student of 
rural and urban economy and social problems in the country, It is 
useful to the lay reader; it gives a good general impression of what 
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the sub-contenent is like in all its diversities of geographical and 
cultural environment, at the same time bringing out “‘the underly- 
ing—or overlaying—cultural unity” of India. To the student of 
Indian affairs, it is a sound introductory survey which acquaints 
him with the numerous problems facing modern India (and Pakistan) 
—social, economic and political. 

The author has emphasised—and I think very rightly—on the 
growing “population problem” of the sub-continent. It is the great 
human mass of the country—illetrate mostly, living in villages in 
conditions centuries old, suddenly shocked by waves of mechanisa- 
tion, industrialisation and urbanisation—that stands in the way of 
the progress of the country as a whole. And inspite of the fact that 
India has enormous resources at her disposal for exploitation and 
development of her national economy, “it seems unlikely that any 
really stable advance will be possible without limitation of births; 
and in the social context of both India and Pakistan that is a gigantic 
question-mark.”” And he goes on to suggest the only way open to 
India, in bold terms : ‘“‘more fertility in the fields and factories (italics 
mine), and less fertility in the homes.’ As the 1951 Census has 
shown, there has been an increase in the population of India by 12.3 
per cent. over her 1941 population, and the situation is really alarming. 
And if it goes on like that, all our plans and projects and develop- 
ment-policies will do no good. It is a serious affair, and deserves 
the immediate attention of the Government’s economists, social 
workers and citizens alike. We must impose severe checks on our 
population-incrase, otherwise.... ‘disaster: disease, famine, social 
catastrophe on an unparalleled scale.” 

We note that unlike most foreign authors on India, Spate has 
incorporated in this book all the latest terminological changes. An 
introductory note has been prefixed to explain these. The book has 
been nicely got-up, profusely illustrated with maps and diagrams, 
and contains an appendix to explain new Indian names, an exhaustive 
general index and an index of authors and works cited. 


K, Sons 


CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY, anp orHER Essays BY NIRMAL 
Kumar Bosr; pp. 269; Inpian AssocraATED PUBLISHING Co., 
Lrp., CaLcuTTA; 1953; prick Rs. 3/- (5 SHILLINGS OR ONE DOLLAR) 


This book is a reprint of an earlier edition, entitled ‘Cultural 
Anthropology’ with an addition of some essays on related topics. 
The first essay on “What is culture?” has been written in an interest - 
ing style, and deals with the general nature of culture, distribution of 
a trait and changes, due to contact. Another essay, “The spring 
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festival of India,’ as celebrated in different parts of India, has been 
ably described by the author to bring out the common elements 
in it found everywhere. The author’s scholarly analysis of the rites 
connected with this festival into three groups, having different zones 
of distribution is commendable. The numerous aspects of the festival 
have been throughly discussed, and by means of comparative analysis, 
the history of the festival in India has been divided into certain 
periods or stages. These would make the essay an interesting read- 
ing, even to a lay man. The essays on caste, social change, Hindu 
method of Tribal Absorption and others speak of the author’s keen 
insight into the problems. The notes on Planning Field Investigation 
and Hints for Preliminary survey work in Tribal Areas, though 
sketchy, are likely to prove useful to any field-worker or a student 
of Anthropology. 

The book is full of examples from Indian scriptures, Hindu and 
Muslim society, and Indian Tribes. Being cast in Indian atmosphere, 
the book will be received with greater interest by all those interested 
in understanding Indian society and its problems. 

In his essay on “Culture Change in Modern Bengal”’ and ‘‘Demo- 
eracy and Social Change’”’ the author occasionally indulges in happy 
digressions and his opinions on certain aspects of the problems are 
a synthesis of Gandhism and anthropological doctrines. A couple 
of references to Soviet Union and Russians are not necessary. For 
example, in the essay on Hindu Method of Tribal Absorption, the 
author writes on page 169 (11th line), ‘Whereas the social scientist 
in the Ssviet Union looks upon tribal religions and social cultures 
as many unwanted survivals from the past, the Brahmins believed 
in the permanent necessity of many forms of culture fitted to different 
stages of mentul development, (italics mine).’’ Again in the essay on 
‘Caste in India’, the author writes on page 179 (lines 22 and 23), 
“The Russians do not respect the cultures of others........ a The 
author does not explain what is meant by the stages of ‘mental 
development’ to which certain specific forms of culture may be assigned. 
The opinions expressed on Russians and the Soviet Union speak of 
author’s political bias which may not have been given vent to or 
projected in a field where a scientific approach alone was needed. 

We may however congratulate Mr. Bose for publishing a book 
which will continue to prove useful to our students, as 1t did in the 
past. ee 

EPS 
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THE INSTITUTIONS OF PRIMITIVE SOCIETY psy E. E. Evans- 
PRITCHARD AND OTHERS; PP. viiit+107; BastL BLACKWELL, 
OxFrorD, 1954; Rs. 5/10/-. 


This booklet contains eight broadcast talks arranged by the B.B.C. 
to enable the common man to know the contribution which anthro- 
pologists, as students of primitive society, have made, and are making, 
to various brariches of human knowledge and to the study of society 
in general. 

Evans-Pritchard speaks on Religion, Firth on Economic life, 
Leach on Aesthetics, Peristiany on Law, Layard on Family and 
Kinship, Gluckman on Political Institutions, Fortes on Mind and 
Leinhardt on Modes of Thought. 

Limitation of time and the nature of their audience have 
made the speaker-anthropologists confine themselves to simple state- 
ments of fact which brings about a sense of unity in their expositions. 
Nonetheless, the individual inclinations of each speaker bring about 
an enjoyable variety. 

Among various observations, Evans-Pritchard expresses his doubts 
about generalisations, and his ‘faith’ in the central role that social 
anthropology can play. Firth, when he points out that material 
benefits acquire meaning only in terms of social usages, emphasises 
the applied side of anthropology. 

Leach gives an interesting talk on aesthetics at the end of which 
he comes out with an idea saying “‘as in Melanesia so every where else 
works of art should be thrown away rather than preserved’. Such 
a thing, he says, ‘“would make contemporary art flourish”. It sounds 
“catchy”, but can not be more than that. If we did such a thing 
could we be sure of new motifs, new techniques and new masters 
not being simply a repetition of the past? The existence of old works 
of art is an important incentive to attempt what is really new and 
less self-suggestive. 

Layard traces the family (as also religion) from the incest taboo, 
which sounds promising. Fortes seeks to understand the human 
mind in terms of time and space. 


The booklet serves its purpose of informing the general public 
very well. 
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